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Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
President—Edward H. Rhoades, Jr. Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. C. Bitting, D.D., 5109 Waterman Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer—F. L. Miner, 1000 Valley Nat'l Bank Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Carl E. Milliken, Maine. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Associate and Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 

Field Secretary—A. W. Rider, D.D. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President—Judge Frank S. Dietrich, Idako. 

Executive Secretary—Charles L. White, D.D. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R. Hovey, D.D. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Architect-Secretary—George E. Merrill. 

Superintendent of Evangelism—H. F. Stilwell, D.D. 

Superintendent of Work in Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 

Field Representative—Alonzo M. Petty, D.D., 402 Grand Ave., Oakland, 
Cal.; Director Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D.D., 2859 Cherry 
St., Denver, Col.; Director Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; 
Director Chinese Work—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director Christian 
Centers—Rev. J. M.Hestenes; Director Hindu Work—Rev. Theodore 
Fieldbrave. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, IIlinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Mabelle Rae McVeigh. 
Administrative Secretary—Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop. 
Treasurer—Miss Alice M. Hudson. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Boston. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Missionary Correspondence Secretary—Clara E. Norcutt. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Alice W. S. Brimson, Chicago. 
Editorial Secretary—Miriam Davis. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 


COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE OF THE WOMAN'S SOCIETIES 


Chairman—Mrs. Orrin R. Judd; Clerk—Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop; Woman's 
Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—Alvan T. Fuller, Massachusetts. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—George L. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

Religious Education Secretary—W. E. Chalmers, D.D. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Western Representative—George L. White, D.D., 313 W. Third St., 
Los Angeles. Calif. 

Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, III., 125 N. Wa- 
bash Ave.; Los Angeles, Calif., 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, Mo., 
1107 McGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, Canada, 
223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 

Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 

Secretary Missionary Education—Rev. W. A. Hill. 

Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 

Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 
Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
OFFICERS 
Chairman—W. H. Witty. 
Vice-Chairmen—R. E. Day, Mrs. H. F. Compton. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D. 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
Foreign Mission Society—Carl E. Milliken; Home Mission Society—G. 
W. Palmer: Woman's Foreign Mission Society—Mrs. H. E. Good- 
man; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. George W. Coleman; 
Publication Society—Joseph E. Sagebeer; Education Board—Mrs. 
C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board—Arthur M. Harris; State 
Conventions—Horace Roberson, Smith G. Young; Schools and Colleges 
—Clarence A. Barbour, D.D.: Standard City Mission Societies—W. T. 
Jerome, Jr. Members-at-large—Nellie G. Prescott, Mrs. G. C. Moor, 
J. W. Baker, Ray L. Hudson, Charles A. Decker, Avery A. Shaw. 
Ex-officio—W. H. Witty. 
LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 
Main Bureau: 276 Fifth Ave., New York; Branches: 2328So. MichiganAve., 
Chicago; 703 Ford Bldg., Boston; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked 5 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 
Arizona—*Dr. H. Q. Morton, 216 Home Builders Building, Phcenix 
California, N.—*Dr. C. W. Brinstad,1213 Humboldt Savings Bank Bldg., 
783 Market St., San Francisco. S. 
California, S.—*Dr. W. F. Harper, 506 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles 
Colorado—*Dr. F. B. Palmer, 317 Colorado Bldg., Denver. S. 
Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 720 Main St., Hartford. S. 
Delaware—Rev Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
District of Columbia—*Dr. H. W. O. Millington, 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington. S. 
Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, Empire Bldg., Boise. S. 
Illinois—*Dr. A. E. Peterson, 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Indiana—*Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, 1729 No. Illinois St., Indianapolis. S$ 
Iowa—*Dr. G. P. Mitchell, 406 Valley Nat’] Bank Bldg., Des Moines. S. 
Kansas—*Dr. J. T. Crawford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka. S. 
Maine—Dr. E. C. Whittemore, Waterville. 
Massachusetts—*H. A. Heath, D.D., 702 Ford Building, Boston. 
Michigan—*Dr. John E. Smith, 368 Capital Nat'l Bank Bldg., Lansing. S 
Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So. Minneapolis. S. 
Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 
Montana—*Rev. E. R. Curry, Box 604, Helena. 
Nebraska—*Rev. F. W. Ainslie, Hedde Building, Grand Island, S 
Nevada—Lester T. Randolph, 620 Dooley Block, Salt Lake Cicy, Utah. 
New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm St., Manchester. 
New Jersey—*Dr. C. E. Goodall, 158 Washington St., Newark. 
New York—Dr. R. E. Farrier, 487 So. Salina St., Syracuse. 
Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C.H. Sears, Rev 
Kunkle. 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 
North Dakota—*Dr. F. E. Stockton, 405 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Grand 
Forks. 
Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville. S. 
Oregon—*Dr. O. C. Wright, 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland. S. 
Pennsylvania—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. S. 
Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence S 
South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, Hub Bldg., Sioux Falls. 
Utah—Lester T. Randolph, 620 Dooley Block, Salt Lake City. S 
Vermont—*Dr. W. A. Davison, Burlington. 
Washington, E.—*Dr. A. H. Bailey, 501 Empire State Bldg.,Spokane. S. 
Washington, W.—*Dr. J. F. Watson, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle. S. 
West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 2134 Fourth St., Parkersburg. S. 
Wisconsin—*Dr. A. Le Grand 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee. S. 
Wyoming—*Rev. J. P. Jacobs, D.D., P. O. Box 1545, Casper. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 
Connecticut—Dr. E. E. Gates, 720 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Dr. Horace C. Broughton, 1016 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 
Maine—Dr. I. B. Mower, Waterville. 

New York—Rev. H. C. Colebrook, Syracuse. 

Ohio—Dr. T. F. Chambers, Granville. 

Pennsylvania—Dr. C. A. Soars, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Utah—Dr. J.S. Stump, 318 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City. 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 
Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 525 Tremont Temple. 
Brooklyn—Rev. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Avenue. 

Buffalo—Rev. E. H. Dutton, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—Rev. Benjamin Otto, 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland—Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1134 Schofield Bldg. 
Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 809 Ford Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mu.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 
Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. Fox, 313 West Third St. 

New York City—Rev. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—Rev. W. C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Place. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St. 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 

San Francisco—Rev. C. E. Tingley, 408 Humboldt Bank Bldg. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. What was the first step toward 
Henry Re’s conversion? 

2. Where are Baptist Gospel tents con- 
stantly in use in the summer? 

3. When is Self-Denial Month? 

4. What place is called ““The Gateway 
to Tibet’’? 

5. What did Mary immediately start 
when she went back to Roumania? 

6 How many Christian Americaniza- 
tion volunteers are there? 

7. Who was the first Japanese woman 
physician to practise in her own country? 

8. Where is a man “taking the Lord 
into partnership in his business, to win 
Christian converts through it?” 

9. What girls’ training school recently 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary? 

10. How does the National Baptist 
Convention plan to raise $250,000 to 
carry forward its work in Liberia? 

11. What did the little Chinese girl 
say the best building in town was? 

12. Where do some people travel 65 
mile; to attend a prayer meeting? 

13. Whose benevolence was not lim- 
ited by geography? 

14. What idea in connection with mis- 
sionary contributions has helped? 

15. What is the mansion of a former 
governor of Puebla now used for? 

16. How long did Judson wait: before 
he baptized his first convert? 

17. What do members of the Inner 
Circle pledge themselves to do? 

18. ““God does not make heathen; He 
makes little children.” Who said it? 


PRIZES FOR 1926 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to MISSIONS. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February ist, 1927, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 








A Special Word to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 

States Canada Countries 
Single Copies....... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
Ie CIIDS. csc ccens 1.00 1.25 1.35 


Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $3. 


Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to 
Missions. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so, use the blank enclosed in your final 
copy. Give the blank and money to your Club 
Manager; if there is none, send directly to us. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having rached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 


Send both the old and the new address when re- ° 


questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
Express Orders payable simply to MISsSIONs. 
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Baptist Mission Church and School in Chengtu, West China 
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CHURCH MEMBERS IN CHENGTU, WEST CHINA, IN 1925. REV. DONALD FAY SITS IN CENTER FOURTH TO THE LEFT OF 
MISSIONARY H. J. OPENSHAW 


Read the interesting story by Rev. F. N. Smith of his journey from Yachow to Chungking and return 
through a bandit infested region, on pages 73-75. 
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In the Vestibule of 


ISSIONS does not forget that this 
is the month in which occur the 
birthdays of the two great Ameri- 
cans who have blessed the world 
i by their character, example and 
achievements in behalf of human 
liberty and happiness. Our cover 
recalls Washington’s faith in prayer, and readers will 
find a description of the incident pictured on the Devo- 
tional page, as they will an illustration of Lincoln’s de- 
pendence upon God in his trying hours when the nation’s 
burdens pressed upon his great heart. An editorial points 
out the striking manner in which a Japanese nobleman 
pays tribute to Lincoln as the source of his inspiration. 
We do well to cherish the memories of such noble 
leaders. 

In telling us about his Getting Into and Out of South 
China Mr. Lipphard takes us with him on the first of his 
travels, which were not lacking in excitement any more 
than in novelty. We shall know much more about mis- 
sionary fields and experiences before his interesting series 
is finished. He had his camera along and used it to ad- 
vantage. The next article gives a missionary’s story of 
a journey with wife and children through bandit infested 
territory, and has some real thrills in it. There is noth- 
ing drowsy about China these days, whether in Peking 
or way up the Yang-tse in Szechwan. We are promised 
another missionary story involving local fighting for 
March issue. Meanwhile, may peace come in East 
China and government once more be established. 

A genuine human document is the short life narrative 
of Rev. Henry Re, who came from the Calabrian Hills 
in Italy to America, found Christ here, and is now the 
loved pastor of an Italian church in Los Angeles. This 
is Americanization that counts for America. Miss Vick- 
land writes of the Jubilee of the Girls’ Training School at 
Nowgong, when the grannies and great grannies joined 
with the pupils of today in glad celebration. Mrs. 
Nickels tells of a summer’s experience in pioneer evan- 
gelistic work in Wyoming. Dr. Charles L. White makes 
the reader a bit envious as he describes the Baptists of 
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the February Issue 


Bornholm on their little island in the heart of the Baltic. 
That was one of the trips to be coveted. The editorials 
touch on Self-Denial Month, the significance of the Chi- 
cago Conferences, tell how the finances stand at the end of 
seven months of the year and what strenuous days lie 
ahead, and suggest methods that would put Missions 
into thousands more of our homes. 

We take a day on the trail in Belgian Congo with Mr. 
McDiarmid; review a generation of service in which Dr. 
Rudd has seen the Gospel taking root in Mexico; and 
then finish that memorable chapter of history describing 
Dr. S. F. Smith’s visit to Ongole, leaving benediction 
behind him. Mrs. Clough has done a fine piece of work 
in preserving this history. 

Dr. Wright reports the Chicago Conferences, which are 
considered by many to be of great moment in our de- 
nominational life. From various sources testimony is 
given as to the helpful influence of the Brougher meet- 
ings, which are continuing as we go to press We take 
liberty of urging ways to increase our subscription list 
in this issue, for the fact is that Missrons is too valuable, 
whether one regards individual Baptists or the mission- 
ary cause, not to be in twenty thousand more homes this 
year. Note the advertisement on the third cover page, 
also the splendid example set by the Corvallis Church in 
Oregon. And read with view to using in your church the 
Missions’ Spelling Bee furnished by Mrs. McLeod. This 
is the time of the year to put on a real campaign, short, 
sharp and successful. 

You will not fail to notice the increased thought put 
into the editing of the departments, resulting in attrac- 
tiveness as well as information. The new headings are 
inviting, and they invite to something worth reading. 
That is what we try to make true of the entire magazine— 
inviting because of worth. Clear to the last pages, 
which bring the methods of the Open Forum, the value 
continues. Then, that Budget Stairway on the fourth 
cover carries conviction with it and preaches a 
practical sermon via Eye-gate, There is no question 
at all that the February issue fulfils the January 
promise. Nor will March fall behind. 
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Getting Into and Getting Out of South China 


THRILLING EXPERIENCES INVOLVED IN A VISIT TO OUR MISSIONS IN SOUTH CHINA— 
CLOSE CONTACTS WITH CHINESE 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





plone, ONG KONG is about as accessible to the 
Ss ¥ leading seaports of the world as Chicago 
ayi is to the important cities of the United 
%| States. No other city in America has so 
(| many through sleeping cars arriving daily 
from all sections of the country; no other 
harbor on earth has so many ships arriving 
regularly from the seaports of the world as Hong Kong. 
It presents a fascinating picture of maritime cosmopol- 
itanism. The eye never grows weary of gazing at the 
sampams, the Chinese junks, the motor and steam 
launches, the ocean-going tugs, the great and little 
freighters, and the giant passenger liners always to be 
found in this world-famed harbor of the Far East. 

It was easy enough to arrive there. All I had to do was 
to board a ship in Shanghai and in the course of fifty 
hours I stepped ashore in Hong Kong. But to leave this 
place and arrive in Swatow, the chief seaport of South 
China, proved to be quite another matter. The Hong 
Kong newspapers were full of reports of impending 
military developments around Swatow. The defeat of 
the Swatow army and the capture of the city by the Red 
forces from Canton seemed only a matter of days. 
British steamship companies had canceled their sailings 
owing to the continued boycott of British goods. Chinese 
companies had likewise reduced their sailings so as not 
to be caught by the Red Army and have their ships com- 
mandeered for the transport of troops. The docks of 
Hong Kong were piled high with freight that could not 
be moved and shippers were facing heavy losses. News- 
paper editorials made frantic appeals to the home Govern- 
ment at London to do something. Dutch steamers called 
at Swatow only occasionally and no one knew when 
another would sail. For two days I tramped from office 
to office inquiring for a ship to Swatow. Finally I dis- 
covered a little freight steamer that was to call there on 
her way to the island of Formosa. So I engaged passage 
and an hour later found myself aboard a filthy, smelly, 
heavily rolling little freight ship, with narrow bunks in 
which sleep was impossible and with meals that were un- 
eatable. There were two other passengers, a Chinese 
bound for Amoy and a Japanese bound for Formosa. 


There were also four powerful, fierce-looking Sikh guards 
who, with rifles as a precaution against Chinese pirates, 
hourly paced the decks behind heavy iron grill work. 

After an uneventful but sleepless journey I arrived in 
the spacious harbor of Swatow. To the right was the 
city; across the bay to the left was the island of Kakchieh, 
famous for its beautiful and well laid out Mission com- 
pound of Northern Baptists. More than a thousand 
people—students, teachers, preachers, doctors, patients, 
missionaries—are in its schools, chapels, hospitals and 
mission residences. As the ship dropped anchor, scores 
of Chinese sampams and junks immediately surrounded 
her. Their boatmen gesticulated wildly and chattered 
incessantly as they bid for me as a passenger to the shore, 
or for the little cargo of freight to be unloaded here. On 
the outer fringe of this mass of junks I spied one in which 
two foreigners were waving their arms, trying to get my 
attention. With profound relief I recognized our mis- 
sionaries, A. H. Page and R. A. Capen. Soon their boat- 
men had maneuvered through the crowd to the ship’s 
ladder. A few moments later I found myself sailing across 
the bay to Kakchieh, where an American breakfast in 
Mr. Capen’s home and the peace and beauty of the com- 
pound made the experiences of the previous days seem 
like a dream. After breakfast I called on Dr. and Mrs. 
William Ashmore, veteran missionaries of our South 
China field. Even in these early morning hours Dr. 
Ashmore was busy with his task of translating the Bible. 
Of course, like all other visitors to this hospitable home, 
I climbed to the roof and enjoyed the wonderful panora- 
ma of mountains, valleys, islands, bays and distant 
Chinese villages. It is a picture of fascinating beauty by 
day and of indescribable loveliness in the soft tropical 
moonlight by night. 

Naturally, all the missionaries were eager to give the 
visitor from America first-hand reports of the remarkable 


“missionary revolution” that had occurred here only a 


few months before. At a time when anti-foreignism was 
at white heat throughout China; when a whole nation 
fiercely resented the shooting of unarmed students at 
Shanghai; when the anti-Christian movement was direct- 
ing scathing attacks against the missionary enterprise 
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and charging it with being a tool of foreign imperialism 
that sought the exploitation of China; when the British 
boycott was in full swing and the Red Army from Canton 
was achieving signal success, the annual Chinese Baptist 
Convention was held on the island of Kakchieh. With 
such a background anything could happen, and it did. 
The Chinese Baptists simply took matters in their own 
hands and issued a declaration of independence. What 
would normally have required years of patient adjust- 
ment in the transfer from foreign missionary to Chinese 
leadership was here accomplished in a few days. The 
Chinese Convention served notice that it was now to be 
free from missionary control. It assumed full responsi- 
bility for missionary effort in South China. American 
missionaries were to be advisors only. A new organiza- 
tion was created with five major departments, Evan- 
gelism, Education, Medical Work, Social Service and 
Finance. A general committee of eighty was appointed, 
of whom only fifteen are missionaries, and an executive 
committee of fifteen was formed, of whom all are Chinese. 
Three missionaries meet with this committee as advisors. 
Thus with the background of a tense international situa- 
tion there developed one of the most-significant move- 
ments in indigenous Christianity ever witnessed in 
Baptist missionary history. The leaders of this move- 
ment are largely younger men, trained at Shanghai 
Baptist College, and at other institutions including 
American universities. I met a number of them during 
my visit. They are men of vision, of devotion to the 
cause of Christ, men who know from personal experience 
that only Christ is the hope of China during the years of 
unsettlement and turmoil that lie ahead. What an 
inspiration it was to see how the missionaries in South 
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China have gladly accepted the new status assigned to 
them and have thanked God that they were permitted 
to live to see this day of larger responsibility and initiative 
on the part of the Baptists of China. Here was an out- 
standing illustration of the principle stated by one of the 
speakers on the program of the Foreign Missions Con- 
vention at Washington a year ago. “In the beginning 
the relationship of the missionary to the Christians on his 
field was that of leadership; it gradually became a part- 
nership; it must eventually become a comradeship.” 
Busy days were in store for me during this visit to 
South China. A tour of the Mission compound is in itself 
an inspiring experience. The genius of Mrs. Ashmore as 
a landscape artist has in spare moments, with the help of 
Chinese gardeners, transformed barren hillsides into a 
terraced paradise with innumerable shady walks, winding 
paths, beds of flowers, miniature bamboo groves, and 
stone bridges across narrow valleys. The Mission com- 
pound measures up to all the requirements of a haven of 
rest, a place of peace. Yet it is also'a great area of cease- 
less activity. The imposing Academy furnishes instruc- 
tion to nearly 500 boys by day and the dormitory houses 
them by night. Into this institution Mr. Capen has put 
many years of devoted missionary service. On its strong 
Christian faculty are Missionaries A. H. Page and N. H. 
Carman, with a score of Chinese teachers. The schools 
for the women and the girls are doing a far-reaching work 
for the uplift of the womanhood of China. At the Mission 
Hospital Dr. Marguerite Everham with Chinese associates 
is demonstrating what can be done in the ministry of 
healing in spite of inadequate equipment. It was a novel 
experience to speak in the hospital chapel in the evening, 
the room lighted only by a feeble kerosene lamp, while all 
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THE SWATOW FIRE DEPARTMENT: ANOTHER INDICATION 
OF THE IMPACT OF THE WEST ON THE EAST 


around sat such patients as were able to leave their beds. 
Every hospital in South China has a chapel and thus 
combines medical missions with evangelism. One of the 
most delightful half-hours of my life was spent in the 
kindergarten where fifty or more Chinese children, all of 
them under six years of age, entertained me with their 
songs and games. Once more I was reminded of what 
Dr. L. W. Cronkhite of Burma said some years ago, ‘‘God 
does not make heathen; He makes little children.” The 
new World Wide Guild dormitory was far beyond any- 
thing I had anticipated from the description of the build- 
ing. If only the girls of the W. W. G. could see it, how 
well repaid they would feel for having made this useful 
addition to the Kakchieh equipment. The most inspiring 
hour of all came on Sunday afternoon when I attended 
the communion service in the chapel. It was conducted 
jointly by Dr. Ashmore and the Chinese pastor. The 
spacious chapel was filled with Chinese, some of them a 
full generation, others only a year or more removed from 
heathenism. Throughout the service there was a spirit of 
worship and of reverence that touched my very soul even 
though I understood not a word of what was said. Had I 
seen nothing else on my entire visit to the Far East, this 
solemn communion service on that Novembér Sunday 
afternoon would have been a sufficient demonstration of 
the reality of Christian progress in China, of the saving 
power of Jesus Christ. 

Two days were spent in company with Mr. Page on 
visits to our mission stations at Chaochowfu and Chao- 
yang. To reach the former we went by rail, traveling 
third-class so as to be “close to the people.” And indeed 
we were. The cars were rough box cars with uncomfort- 
able wooden seats, densely packed with half-naked 
Chinese. All of them were burdened with baskets and 
bundles, containing vegetables, fish, live chickens and 
ducks, a litter of young pigs, and various other essentials 
to life in the Orient. No one seem disturbed when a 
pitiful leper mingled freely with the crowd. To reach 
Chaoyang we went by boat, as densely crowded as the 
train of the preceding day. On arrival at the boat land- 
ing, since there were not enough sedan chairs to take 
care of all passengers, Mr. Page and I had to walk the 
entire distance of nearly six miles in the blinding glare of 
the noon-day tropical sun. After such a walk, the home 
of the Chinese pastor at Chaoyang was a real haven of 
bliss, while the luncheon which his wife prepared, con- 
sisting of eggs poached in the milk of a water buffalo, was 
a veritable feast. During the two years that Dr. A. F. 
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Groesbeck has been away from this field the work has 
gone on. All departments, boys’ school, hospital and 
dispensary, and Chinese church, under the efficient 
leadership of Christian teacher, Chinese preacher, and 
Chinese physician, have made encouraging progress. 
Here was evidence that the Chinese Convention was 
competent and ready to take matters into its own hands. 

On another day I went with Missionary G. H. Waters 
on a visit to the country village of Taitahfu, again in- 
volving a journey on a crowded river launch. Mr. 
Waters is in charge of the general evangelistic work and 
covers a wide territory in his field evangelism. With 
great interest I noted the esteem and respect with which 
the Chinese look to him as counsellor and spiritual father. 
We arrived at the village in time for the morning church 
service. A feature was the series of reports by three 
delegates who had represented the church at the annual 
association meeting. On all of these journeyings the 
many experiences would in themselves furnish enough 
material for several articles. Two days were spent in 
memorable fellowship with Missionary J. Speicher, who 
had often been a visitor in my boyhood home. His 
Christian Institute, in the very heart of Swatow, an 
imposing earthquake and typhoon-proof structure of 
concrete with seven stories, towers above the surrounding 
homes and shops. The location is admirable for the 
many-sided religious, educational, social and medical 
activities of this great institutional church. 

In the meantime rumors were being circulated about 
the defeat of the army north of Swatow and the immi- 
nent approach of the Red forces. It seemed wise to make 
plans for departure lest I be stranded in the city in- 
definitely. On the day I had arrived at Mr. Speicher’s 
home, situated on one of the main thoroughfares of the 
city, all seemed quiet and serene, but a feeling of nervous- 
ness and expectancy was clearly discernible. During the 
night I could hear from my window upstairs that large 
numbers of people were passing the house, as if hurriedly 
leaving the city. In the morning when we went down 
town we learned that the mayor and entire city govern- 
ment had fled. The rout of the army had been confirmed. 
Straggling groups of defeated soldiers were passing 
through the streets, each soldier wearing a white band 
around his arm as a token of surrender. A special train 
departed packed with government officials and their 
families, for they well knew what a terrible fate awaited 
them if any were caught in the city after the Reds 
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arrived. Crowds of people stood at the 
street corners reading the mayor’s farewell 
proclamation in which he promised to return 
as soon as the army could be reorganized to 
drive the Reds back again. Most of the 
shops were closed and boarded up, for the 
coming of an invading army always meant 
looting. Even the police were wearing the 
white arm bands signifying that they had 
also capitulated to the Reds. Tense appre- 
hension prevailed. But to me the most 
ominous fact was the disappearance of ships 
from the harbor. With sinking sensation it 
began to dawn upon me that it might be 
weeks before I could get out of South China. 

Another morning dawned and with it 
another surprise. The American warship, 
which had given American business interests 
in the city a feeling of security, had also 
disappeared, having been ordered to rescue 
two American missionaries who had been 
captured by Chinese pirates. It was re- 
ported that they were being held for ransom 
on a lonely island seventy miles south of 
Swatow. The American consul seemed 
quite visibly disturbed and worried over 
this latest development on the very eve of 
the arrival of the Reds. Fortunately for 
me, however, a Chinese ship, not knowing 
what had taken place, had unexpectedly 
arrived in the harbor. After discharging a 
cargo it was scheduled to sail for Hong Kong 
in the afternoon. With marvelous com- 
posure Mr. Speicher assured me there was 
no personal danger. While considerable 
anti-foreign feeling was prevalent, it had 
not yet openly manifested itself against 
Americans. Furthermore, his thirty years 
of service in South China had won for him 
hundreds of loyal Chinese friends in whose 
hands he felt perfectly safe. Nevertheless 
I hurriedly packed my bags and with Mr. 
Speicher went to the boat landing to hire a 
sampam to row us out into the bay where 
the ship lay at anchor. Not until we had 
agreed to pay an increase of 200 per cent 
over the usual fare could we persuade a 
boatman to take us as passengers. 

More surprises were still to come. After 
Mr. Speicher had said farewell and returned 
to the city I sat around the ship and waited. 
It seemed as if every Chinaman in Swatow 
also wanted to get away, for 471 of them 
came on as passengers. Where they all 
were accommodated I never knew, for the 
ship had only four cabins. For years I have 
seen the word “refugees” in print; here were 
living specimens who with families, baggage 
and personal belongings were making frantic 
attempts to get out of South China. About 
an hour later the American consul came on 
board escorting two American ladies, one of 
them with a little daughter. He was help- 
ing them also to get away. No berths were 
available, so my Chinese room-mate and 
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From Top to Bottom: Swatow Christian Institute towering above the other buildings; 
Rev. and Mrs. Jacob Speicher with the Officers and Teachers of the Institute; New 
Mission Hospital at Chaoyang; Kindergarten at Taitahfu. 
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I offered them our cabin. In a little 7 by 10 stuffy, 
combination lounge, dining-saloon and smoking-room we 
sat up all that night. More hours passed and still there 
was no sign of departure. The captain nervously paced 
the bridge, for he could not leave until the ship’s papers 
had come from the Customs House. No one knew 
whether the Reds had arrived and would interfere. Half 
the cargo of the ship had not been unloaded, for it was 
consigned to British firms in Swatow. With the British 
boycott still in effect no coolies and no boatmen could be 
hired to unload it. A full cargo was booked for the out- 
ward trip. So the decks, fore’and aft, were loaded with 
huge baskets of vegetables, bales of freight and crates of 
live chickens, until the little ship of only 560 registered 
tonnage, under the enormous weight, seemed to sink 
deeper into the water. The monsoon was blowing 
steadily and the trip down the coast promised to be 
rough. Finally, at nearly ten o’clock at night a boat 


came from the Customs House with the papers, the . 


anchor was hauled up and the ship started on her trip out 
of the harbor of Swatow. 

With unspeakable relief I watched the lights of the 
city recede"into the darkness. Then I turned and ob- 
served the precautions against pirates. In the captain’s 
room a huge chest was unlocked and six loaded rifles 
were removed. Two were placed at the two doors 
while the other four were given to four Sikh guards 
who seemed to have suddenly come from nowhere. 
Then the heavy iron doors around the enclosure 
containing the four cabins were bolted and padlocked, 
and we were completely isolated from the rest of 
the ship. To the American boy a pirate seems a 
romantic and heroic figure; to the traveler on a dirty 
little coast-line Chinese ship in the blackness of a tropica! 
night, the romance vanishes. One more thrill was yet to 
come. As we rounded a bend in the outer bay just before 
reaching the open sea we saw a Chinese warship lying 
directly across our path. With difficulty the quarter- 
master steered past. We came so close that it seemed as 
if a ten-foot pole could have been stretched across the 
intervening space. As we steamed slowly along, the gun- 
boat hailed us and gave sharp orders that we turn backi 
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immediately. Apparently it was a cruiser allied with the 
Red forces, and resentful at our escape. With utter dis- 
regard of consequences the captain shouted, ‘Full speed 
ahead.” As our little ship had been a British destroyer 
during the war and had her original engines, her greatest 
and indeed her only asset was speed. Instantly she re- 
sponded to the signal in the engine room and a few 
moments later we were in the open sea with miles of water 
between us and the anchored Chinese cruiser. 

The next morning I asked the captain why the warship 
had not fired at us. He pointed to the British flag. 
Although it was a Chinese ship, controlled by Chinese 
capital, manned by a Chinese crew with only two British 
officers, the ship was registered in Hong Kong and there- 
fore sailed under the British flag. For the gunboat to 
have fired would have meant firing on the British flag, an 
act of war, and even the Reds were doubtless not yet 
ready for such recklessness. When I asked what would 
have become of all the Chinese on the ship, had we been 
captured, he replied naively that probably for some of 
them a stone wall and a firing squad would have forever 
solved their problem of getting out of South China. 

Once more it was easy to arrive in Hong Kong, after 
we had succeeded in actually getting away from Swatow. 
Thus I have had a personal contact, although of only 
momentary duration, with the present upheaval in 
China. But it has been enough to enable me to realize 
more fully what conditions are being faced almost daily 


by our missionaries, and to appreciate more adequately - 


of what heroic stuff they are made. On the day of my 
return arrival in Hong Kong the newspapers reported 
that the Red army had taken possession of Swatow 
during the night. Had my departure been delayed 
another twelve hours I might have been stranded in the 
city for weeks. Under such conditions our missionaries 
go about their tasks. In the midst of war and rumors of 
war, of political unsettlement and economic upheaval, 
patiently and courageously they are bringing the gospel 
message. Only through the acceptance of this mes- 
sage can China emerge out of chaos and find that 
peace and security for which her long-suffering people 
yearn, and which she so sorely needs. 
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One Great Man’s Tribute to Another: 


TO ADD BRIGHTNESS TO THE SUN OR GLORY TO THE 
NAME OF WASHINGTON IS ALIKE IMPOSSIBLE. LET 
NONE ATTEMPT IT. IN SOLEMN AWE PRONOUNCE 
THE NAME, AND IN ITS NAKED, DEATHLESS. SPLEN- 
DOR LEAVE IT SHINING ON. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


POOR 
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Where the Chinese Bandits Take Their Toll 


TRAVEL THRILLS ON THE UPPER YANG-TSE—A MISSIONARY’S VIEW OF 
GOOD WILL VERSUS GUNBOATS 


just before Christmas from Rev. Frederick N. Smith, 

head of our Yachow Schools for Boys at Yachow, 
Szechwan, West China, and we are permitted to make the 
following liberal extracts, which show some of the present 
conditions in China and in what spirit some of our intrepid 
missionaries meet them. It will be understood that Mr. 
Smith was not writing for publication, but narrating his 
adventures to a friend at headquarters.—Ed. 


On Board “Gia Ho,” 
One day out of Suifu, 
October 18, 1925. 


| LETTER of rare interest came to Secretary Franklin 


DEAR Dr. FRANKLIN: 


I am on my way back from Chungking, where I went 
with Mrs. Smith, Catherine and Philip, that they might 
have safe escort as they return to America—Mrs. Smith 
returning on account of ill-health. We left Yachow 
(Yah-jo’), September 6th, by raft. On nearing Kiating 
(Jah-ding’) we found the city closed and under siege. 
And so we were obliged to spend one week on our raft 
three miles above Kiating awaiting the opening of the 
city gates. We finally reached Kiating Saturday evening 
the 13th, and the following Thursday morning we 
boarded the small steamer “Gia Ho” for Suifu, and 
reached that city the same evening. (Note that not a 
word is said about all that was involved in this week’s 
delay on a raft, or the hardships and natural anxieties 
of the journey.—Ed.) 

We passed through several bad robber districts, through 
the paid offices of one who had access to that underworld. 
And thus we passed on without hearing a shot. The 
steamer paid $400 for this immunity. 

On reaching Suifu we found the gates of that city 
closed and the city almost vacated of soldiers by the 
promise of change in military control. But the Taylors, 
living outside of the city, gave us welcome hospitality. 
We supposed we would have a few days’ rest, but the 
next morning word came that our boat had decided to 
proceed to Chungking, and we had to hasten on board 
within an hour. The boat was delayed in getting out, 
and as a result was commandeered by the retreating 
soldiers, and all passengers were ordered off. Through 
the kindness of the officer in charge we were permitted to 
remain on board, but the sailing was held up from Friday 


until Sunday noon. We dare not leave our boat, how- . 


ever, for a visit with our friends because orders might 
come at any time tostart. As it was we started while our 
cook was ashore delivering notes to the Tompkins and 
Taylors. 

We passed safely through the troubled district of Lu- 
chow and reached Chungking, Monday evening, Septem- 
ber 22nd. Here we were until October 9th, when Mrs. 
Smith and the children sailed for Ichang, while I boarded 
the “Gia Ho” once more to return to our home in 
Yachow. Thus we experienced the beginning of family 
separation which is to extend 12,000 miles in space only. 

Our delay in Chungking was due to Catherine’s illness 
from malaria, and to irregular steamer service for down- 


river ports. I myself was obliged to remain in bed three 
days from malaria. We were fortunate in having the 
best of medical care from Dr. Sutton of the “Syracuse 
Unit.” Boats are running frequently, especially the 
boats managed by the American Company, C. R. Cox 
and Company. One of their boats was carrying a cargo 
of oil to Luchow, and was attacked by the military, using 
not only rifles but artillery as well. They made over 200 
hits, killing one passenger and injuring two others, all 
Chinese. The boat carried a guard of six men with Lewis 
guns from the “Palos.” These replied and silenced the 
attackers, killing three. The “Palos” was sent up to 
Luchow to bring the “Chi Chuan” down. I learned of no 
unfavorable reaction from the incident. 

My steamer was delayed nearly two days in Chung- 
king, and six days were required to make Suifu. We 
experienced no trouble at Luchow or any other place 
along the way save at a little town below Suifu called Gia 
Ngan. Here in the dead of night robbers assembled to 
attack us. Fortunately there were no small boats avail- 
able to carry them out to us before we could start our 
burners and move up the river. I was fully prepared to 
hand over the few- belongings I carried with me if abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It was my good fortune to fall in company with a Mr. 
Chang of Chengtu, whose cargo filled most of the avail- 
able space on our boat. He is taking eight Ford trucks and 
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six Ford cars to Szechwan’s capital city for the Chen Wan 
Motor Transportation Company of Chengtu. These are 
the first automobiles to come into this Western China. 
Mr. Chang is only twenty-three years old and has been 
away from Chengtu but eight months. During this time 
in Shanghai he believes he has mastered the mechanism 
of the Ford cars, purchased fourteen new ones and one of 
another make second-hand. He has all necessary parts 
for replacements and six experts to run and keep the cars 
in repair: Mr. Chang is a most pleasing man to meet 
and full of the enthusiasm of youth. When he had 
succeeded in getting all on board he said to me, “I yah! 
Iam very tired but Iam very happy!” There was much 
doubt as to whether the steamer could go beyond Suifu 
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on account of low water; but recent rains and financial 
backing made the attempt both possible and attractive, 
and we pushed on. 

Again I was disappointed in being unable to spend a 
few days in Suifu. I wanted to see the schools and new 
hospital, and have opportunity for discussing some of the 
outstanding mission problems with our workers there. 
But the very day following my arrival the steamer 
management told me they were proceeding to Kiating 
and I must get on board that evening, as they hope to 
make thirty li—the road being so dangerous that to miss 
this opportunity seemed most unwise. So I packed my 
boxes, rolled my bedding, and came aboard. Due, how- 
ever, to the necessity of making arrangements with 
robber bands in advance of our sailing, we did not sail 
that day, nor the next till 1.30 in the afternoon, and even 
then we only sailed thirteen miles. The steamer must 
pay $1,200 for its salvation from robbers between here 
and Kiating. We passed a bad nest this afternoon, and 
no shots were fired. 

I shall be most grateful if I reach Kiating in safety two 
or three days hence. The country is in fearful condition 
and it is no time for traveling. But there was no other 
way than to conduct my family to a point of safety on 
their way to America. 





YACHOW HOSPITAL, WEST CHINA 


* * * *This was not finished the 18th. It is now the 
20th, and we are within thirteen miles of Kiating. Owing 
to low water the steamer will not go farther and we shall 
proceed by small boats. Yesterday we passed through a 
bad section of the country. Despite the heavy toll paid, 
and although we had a robber representative on board, 
still we were obliged to pass under fire. Several of us 
were caught on deck when the firing began. We crowded 
down behind the protecting plates at the deck railing for 
a few feet at the front of the steamer. These were about 
three feet high. The bullets rattled against the side, 
splashed in the water below and whistled above us. When 
there was a lull in the firing we went below where there 
was better protection. After waiting for a time down in 
the very depths of the engine room, Mr. Chang the auto- 
mobile pioneer, and I came up to the next floor, still below 
the main deck, where we were more comfortable. I found 
an easy seat in the only auto set up—and thus it was my 
privilege to ride several hours in a car coming through 
one of the worst robber districts! 

Day before yesterday I saw a small boat that had 
started from Kiating for Suifu carrying a horse, cows, 
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potatoes and other things belonging to our workers in 
Suifu. The boat had been stopped four times that after- 
noon, and had been robbed of horse, cows, some pota- 
toes, $48.50 in money and some other things. Also three 
student passengers had been kidnapped—one escaped— 
not of our Mission, I think. This road must be worse than 
the old road to Jericho. 

We reached a point thirteen miles below Kiating, and 
after a day I was able to get my few boxes of freight out 
of the hold and on to a small boat. Leaving my cook to 
come with the small boat the next day I started for 
Kiating on foot, with a small bag of essentials. In four 
hours I covered the miles to Kiating, and it is here that 
I am finishing this letter. 

During my trip to Chungking there have been points 
of danger. Yachow in the meantime has had its times of 
danger as well. The Border (Szechwan Border) troops 
retired from Kiating to Yachow as we were leaving home; 
September 6th. Very soon after this rival forces followed 
them from Kiating and the big Chengtu road, and for 
weeks have attempted to drive them from Yachow. My 
last word says they are on opposite sides of the river 
waiting for each other to attack. There have been times 
when the city was fired upon, injuring people on the 
streets. 

Our Boys’ Schools opened two days before we left, and 
have continued with good attendance. I left the work in 
care of my teachers, while Mrs. Salquist kindly consented 
to give advice at any time. On my return here after six 
weeks’ absence I found a letter saying the work had 
been going along nicely, due to the splendid cooperation 
of the teachers. This was a source of great thanksgiving 
and satisfaction to me. Our Junior Middle and Higher 
Primary Schools are comfortably housed in our new 
building on the Hill. We have adequate dining room, 
kitchen and all necessary outbuildings, including toilets, 
lavatories and baths. We graduated our first class from 
the Junior Middle School in June. This fall one of our 
graduates joined our staff, having completed his uni- 
versity course of study in Chengtu. 

With regard to the matter of Extrality, now widely 
discussed, I am glad to take this opportunity to give 
expression tomy own view. I cannot speak for any group 
or any other individual, nor would I care for any group 
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or individual to speak for me. It is only comparatively 
recently that I have known that the treaties permitting 
us to live and work in China were forced upon the Chinese 
Government. Personally, I do not wish to base my right 
or privilege to work here upon such treaties. When we 
came out here I never understood that our safety was 
guaranteed by these treaties. As I live and work here I 
cannot feel free to demand a greater degree of safety or 
protection than the citizens in whose midst I have come 
to labor. I believe the same principle should apply to 
business. If I came here to trade I should expect to take 
the risks which prevail in an unsettled country. Nor 
should I rely upon my country’s gunboats to protect my 
cargo when the cargo of the citizens of the country to 
which I am a stranger has no protection. 

TI cannot see the value of the gunboat to advance the 
interests of the Kingdom. Were there serious outbreaks 
against foreigners in China the general knowledge that 
American gunboats awaited us in Chungking would make 
our journey to that city all the more dangerous. The 
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good will of these people is of greater value and protec- 
tion than a fleet of gunboats. Without this good will we 
are in danger. It is one of the privileges we as the 
messengers of Christ have, that we can risk our lives in 
His services. I much prefer to work out here with the 
good will of the people as my guard and the Lord’s 
protecting care as my fortress than to rely upon treaties 
and marines. 

In going to and coming from Chungking we would not 
guess there was any ill-feeling toward the foreigner. No 
people could have treated us more kindly. In Chungking 
one feels it strongly. On all the streets one is subject to 
insulting remarks. The Mission workers there seem 
greatly depressed. As yet the ill-feeling prevalent nearer 
the coast has not spread this far in the interior. It may, 
however; no one can tell. 

Our prayers are for the effort now being made to pro- 
cure the needed funds for the work of our Society. We'll 
endeavor to hold fast out here, and do the best we can 
with what we have, trusting Him to “bless and break.” 





Vachow, nestling in the mountains, is our most remote Mission station in West China, being 

about 2,000 miles from Shanghai via the Yang-tse River, on one of whose small tributaries, 

the Ya, it is located. The city has about 30,000 population, but ts important as the “gateway 

to Tibet.” It is the center of a million people. Our Mission was established in 1894, and 

now has schools for boys and girls, a church with 586 members, and a hospital. Yachow is 

reached from Kiating commonly by raft. Water conditions and bandits combine to make 
the travel uncertain 
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AN OREGON EXAMPLE 


Which, if followed generally, would give us more 
than 100,000 subscribers. 


Publishers MISSIONS: You will find enclosed check and subscrip- 
tion list of the First Baptist Church of Corvallis, Oregon, for 140 
copies of MISSIONS for the year 1926, beginning with the January 


We are conducting a “‘Mission Study Class’”’ each Sunday evening 
from 6:30 to 7:30 for the adult members of the church, using MIS- 
SIONS as the textbook. Very truly yours, 











Corvallis, Oregon, Dec. 31, 1925. ? a 


U. S. BURT, A, 
Chairman Board Trustees. 1a6S 









number. This is the second year that the church has included in its Od 
7 a budget an amount large enough to put a copy of MISSIONS into “> /S 
each resident home of the church. N > “A 
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“To Such a Place I Was Invited” 


AN ITALIAN LAD COMES FROM THE CALABRIAN HILLS TO FIND CHRIST 
IN AMERICA—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


BY REV. HENRY RE 
Pastor First Italian Baptist Church of Los Angeles 


zi] NE summer day, while I was sitting on 
the steps of our home in the little town 
of San Vincenzo la Costa, Italy, thinking 
what I was going to do with the five cents 
my father gave me for good behavior, 
a man came along selling all kinds of 
merchandise. Among other things he 
was selling little books called [nsegnamenti di Gesu (The 
Teachings of Jesus). ‘That’s just the book for me,” I 
said. ‘How much is it?” ‘Three cents,” replied the 
merchant. At once I took out the three cents and pur- 
chased the book, spending the rest of the day in read- 
ing it. 

The following day my grandmother together with two 
other women sat near me to hear me read. We all en- 
joyed it, and felt that we were learning something good, 
although we did not understand the meaning of it all. 





We continued the reading of that book for several days, ' 


feeling all the time that those were precious teachings. 
But one day the priest stopped to see us and asked me 
what I was reading. I handed him the book, he exam- 
ined it, and with a look of indignation he told us that it 
was a Protestant book, and we Catholics were not allowed 
to read it; so he commanded my grandmother to build a 
fire at once and destroy the book. The priest did not go 
until every page of that book was burned to ashes. That 
scene made such an impression on my young mind that 
I never could forget it, and I now believe that it was the 
first step to my conversion. 

I came to America with my father when I was only 
fourteen years of age, happy over the fact that I was 
coming to a new country, was going to earn money, and 
within a few years return to my native town and live a 
life of ease. Father and I made our home in Portchester, 
N. Y., where we found work. I soon made acquaintance 
with other boys, some of whom were attending a Pres- 
byterian mission Sunday school, to which I was invited. 
I was very much impressed with the singing and the 
teachings. A Sunday school teacher gave me a Bible, 
which I still have in my possession, and called my atten- 
tion especially to the New Testament, on reading which 
I recalled some of the things which I had read in the for- 
bidden book in Italy. Things went on fine until my 
father discovered that I was attending a Protestant 
mission, and forbade me to go. The gospel of Christ, 
however, had already begun to kindle in my heart, so 
that I could no longer enjoy the ceremonies of the Catho- 
lic Church. That resulted in my indifference toward 
religion and for the period of four years I never entered 
any church. I was only sixteen when my father went 
back to Italy, leaving me to struggle for myself in 
America. I felt rather big then, as I could do as I 


pleased with no one over me. 

About this time the superintendent of the Baptist 
Sunday school felt the need of some special work to be 
done with the boys, so he opened up a reading room with 


different activities for boys. To such a place I was in- 
vited, and an English class was formed for foreign boys, 
which I joined. After several months a Sunday school 
class was organized, with the result that six of us Italian 
young men were converted that first year, and joined the 
church. The second year of my new birth in Christ I 
found myself teaching a class of twelve young Italians, 
and with a desire to lead others to Christ. The superin- 
tendent of our Sunday school gave a gold medal each 
year to the boy or girl who had brought the most scholars 
to the Sunday school during the year. In 1909 I had the 
privilege of receiving this medal, which I had earned 
through bringing fifty Italian boys and girls into the 
Sunday school, which resulted in organizing an Italian 
Mission. 

During the year 1910 came my call to the ministry. 
I was working in a shop at that time, and spending my 
evenings and Sundays for the Lord’s work among my 
people. I was asked to take charge of the newly organ- 
ized Mission, which I did to the best of my ability. 
About this time I felt a definite call from God to give 
my life for His service, and yet I did not see how I could 
meet the expenses. I did not know that while I was pray- 
ing for guidance the Lord was preparing some heart to 
come to my rescue. 

While walking one Sunday afternoon with Mr. L. A. 
Lesher, the superintendent of the Baptist Sunday school, 
who had been watching my spiritual growth for over 
two years, he said to me, “Henry, I believe you ought 
to prepare yourself for missionary work.” “TI would like 
to, if I had the means to do it,” I said. Mr. Lesher be- 
came my benefactor, and for the period of five years 
helped me through school, during which time I con- 
tinued my missionary work in Portchester. In connec- 
tion with this, I also want to mention Miss Marilla Starr, 
who became a devoted worker in the Italian Mission, 
and also a constant help and guide in my spiritual life 
during my student days. 

In 1914 I graduated from the Italian Department of 
Colgate University and became a full-fledged missionary 
of The American Baptist Home Mission Society. A call 
came to take charge of the Italian work at Strong Place, 
Brooklyn, where I was ordained in 1915. It was also 
during the same year that the Lord blessed me with a 
real companion for life. Josephine di Giacomo, an Italian 
girl, a graduate of Nyack School, who was brought up 
in the home of Dr. Antonio Mangano, became my wife, 
sharing with me the joys and sorrows of life. The Lord 
wonderfully blessed us in His work while in Brooklyn. 
The open air services and English classes were two main 
avenues that brought many to Christ. We happily 


_ labored in a colony of 30,000 Italians for over four years, 


during which time the Lord blessed us with a child, thus 
making our home more complete and happy. 

In the summer of 1918, while we were busily engaged 
in an evangelistic campaign in our needy field, Dr. Man- 
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gano, who had gone to Los Angeles to find out what 
could be done for the Italians there, wrote, asking us if 
we would consider coming out there and availing our- 
selves of a larger opportunity in the Lord’s work. It was 
not an easy matter to decide, but after much prayer the 
Lord made it clear to us that we could not say no. So 
leaving friends, relatives, and a splendid mission church, 
we decided to cross the continent, conscious that the 
hand of God was leading us. 

In Los Angeles we soon found many Christian friends 
interested not only in the work we were doing, but also 
in our personal spiritual and intellectual development. 
Through the assistance of Prof. J. H. Montgomery and 
the consent of both State Convention and the City Mis- 
sion Society, I was ablé to pursue my college work and 
graduated from the University of Southern California in 
1921. In the same year our second child, Eleanor Mabel, 
was added to our family circle. 

We have been laboring among the Italians of Los 
Angeles for six years, during which time we have wit- 
nessed many changes in the work, as well as in the lives 
of many of our people who came under the influence of 
the gospel, proving again that it is still the power of God 
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DEDICATION OF THE ITALIAN BAPTIST CHURCH AT LOS ANGELES 


unto salvation to every one that believes. In one case, 
I am glad to report that one man, who was converted 
in our Italian Mission and who went back to his native 
town in Sicily, gathered togéther a group of neighbors 
and in his own house started a mission. 

Since my conversion it has been my heart’s desire to 
bring my parents to the saving knowledge of Christ. 
Soon after my conversion I sent my parents, who still 
live in the Calabrian Hills, the Bible, accompanied by 
tracts and letters of explanation regarding my new found 
belief. At first they were very much opposed, but as 
time went on and prayers were continually offered to 
God in their behalf, they finally expressed their approval 
of the work I was doing and became interested in reading 
the Bible. 

Twenty years have gone since I bade my parents 
a Dio. The Lord has blessed them and spared their lives 
as well as mine. Their great desire has been to see their 
boy preacher, and my desire has been to see them and 
bring them to a fuller understanding of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I hope and pray the Lord will open the way for 
me to visit my people and my native town, and even 
there preach His gospel. 
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NOWGONG SCHOOL. ORCHESTRA—A SYMBOL OF THE SCHOOL’S WIDER OUTREACH IN 1925 


The Shining Record of Fifty Fruitful Years 


THE JUBILEE OF THE MISSION GIRLS’ TRAINING SCHOOL AT NOWGONG, 
ASSAM PROVINCE, INDIA 


BY E. ELIZABETH VICKLAND 


a) IF TY years have passed since Miss Annie 
1 Sweet—now Mrs. King—alighted from 
g, the oxcart in which she had traveled one 
4) long night and passed through the vine- 
Sq clad arbor gate of the Mission Compound 
at Nowgong, there to begin a work for the 
women and girls of India’s northeastern 
province. Fifty clammy, sticky, hot seasons have passed, 
and fifty chilly, foggy cold seasons. Fifty years of in- 
cessant labor and outpoured love they have been. The 
first years were difficult, pioneer years, when foundations 
were forcibly laid in a country where public opinion was 
“dead set” against the education of girls. Besides being 
mistrusted, the missionary lady had no helpers, she had 
no curriculum, she had neither buildings nor equipment. 
Her life was one of endless details, for she herself must 
needs personally attend to everything. Her method was 
that which is still voted most successful on mission fields, 
that of the personal touch. But the personal contact was 
infinitely harder to make than now. 

If one could total the mothering, the patience, the 
praying, the faith, the steadfast carrying on through dis- 
couragement and in spite of the setbacks incident to 
missionary building, the outpouring of the very life itself, 
one would get a little conception of what it costs to bring 
in the Kingdom of God. And if one could see, too, the 
sum total of the love, devotion, effort, faith and 
prayer on the part of that wonderful band of women who 
through the years have constituted the Woman’s Board 
of our denomination, and that of the women of the 
churches who have sustained them, one would under- 
stand a little better how Kingdom sowing is nurtured into 
maturity and fruitfulness. 

Fifty years! And now the harvest. Would there were 
some way of knowing just how many lives have been won 
into the Kingdom through the work of the Nowgong 
Girls’ School; even of the number who have passed under 
the influence of the school there is no complete record. 
This we know, however, that thousands of Assamese 
homes have and have had Christian mothers, and as a 





result thousands of children have never known the 
blighting influence of Hinduism upon life, but have from 
early childhood known of the children’s Saviour. This 
happy condition would not have been had not the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
taken to heart the task here at Nowgong through its 
representatives. More than that, thousands of Assam’s 
Christian women have been trained to live out their faith 
effectively in the out of the way places and in the midst 
of the surging life of the bigger places, and who can 
estimate the significance of it all? The horizon of the life 
of all Assam’s womanhood has been pushed farther and 
farther back; rich tides of a more abundant life have been 
flooding through the doors of* increased opportunity 
opened by the Nowgong School for girls. Barriers, 
seemingly unsurmountable, have been broken down by 
the incessant impacts of Christian love and Christian 
teaching. Wide backgrounds have been built up to make 
the message more intelligible. The next generation will 
see many more coming into the Kingdom from Hinduism 
and Islam, because of the Mission School that has made 
the step easier to take. There is a leaven at work in 
India’s life, and the Nowgong School has helped place 
the leaven there during the fifty years of its existence. 

So we deemed it not only highly proper but necessary 
to celebrate our Golden Jubilee. It was a new thing 
under the Indian sun. We heard echoes of various re- 
actions from every part of the province. When the day 
came to make the journey to Nowgong for the celebra- 
tion, the crowds on the trains, who were on their way to 
celebrate the Durga Poojah in their villages and home 
towns, were made familiar with the Nowgong School, as 
they listened to the exuberant chatter of happy “alumni.” 
The “alumni” had no idea what the Jubilee would be 
like. Most of them had in mind the home rule confer- 
ences being held everywhere these days. Indeed, one of 
our former students, who prides herself on being a “‘non- 
cooperator,” submitted a program built on ‘‘Swaraj” 
lines. 

Four beautiful days the compound was thronged with 
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Indian women and girls, representing Hindu, Moham- 
medan, Animist, and Christian communities. Four 
beautiful days were passed in reminiscences, renewing old 
ties, and forming new fellowships. Four days of fun 
and instruction and inspiration. And as a result, a new 
loyalty had been fostered that, we believe, will mark a 
new era in the history of the school. 

It will not be necessary to go into detail in describing 
the events that made those days memorable. The pro- 
gram was planned to show the progress of the school in 
fifty years. How we wished the invention that will make 
it possible for folks at a distance ‘‘to look in” had been 
perfected, so that you might have seen as well as 
“listened in” the evening we spent in reminiscence. You 
would have wept, as we did, to see the old grannies and 
great grannies on the platform, garlanded by their grand- 
daughters and great-granddaughters now enrolled in the 
school, and to hear them tell of the days of small begin- 
nings when they were girls at school here. With tears in 
their eyes they expressed their deep gratitude that they 
had been permitted to see the days of the Jubilee, when 
India’s women were really having opportunities. They 
had never before been so honored or so happy, poor dears! 

We wish you might have mingled among the fine 
Indian gentlemen—Hindu, Mohammedan and Christian 
—who thronged our school building the morning of the 
exhibition of school work, and that you might have met 
their exquisite wives and daughters in attendance at the 
various functions. We wish you might have been present 
the day we had the sports, basket ball, badminton and 
gymnastic drills; and wonder if you would have realized 
that the spectacle was a symbol of the liberation of 
Indian girlhood, for such a sight would have been 
impossible fifty years ago. We wish you might have 
attended the concert given by the orchestra of Indian 
instruments and the Glee Club, forty strong. Had you 
been here for the program given by the various organiza- 
tions of the school—Temperance Society, English Club, 
Literary Society, Glee Club, Orchestra, etc., you would 
have realized that the school strives to make life sig- 
nificant and big for the girls. We would like to have 
had you all hear the essay prepared and read by one of 
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FOUR GENERATIONS OF ONE FAMILY, ALL OF WHOM HAVE 
BEEN CONNECTED WITH THE SCHOOL 


Assam’s leading feminists, a college woman, head of a 
High School for girls, the first, in one of our big towns. 
Her topic was “Girlhood Today Contrasted with Girl- 
hood Fifty Years Ago,” and she defended and applauded 
the new girl of India who is meeting with so much 
criticism, and who is doing so well with her increased 
gifts and opportunities. | 

For a banquet we had a big feast in the moonlight on 
the lawn. The Jubilee sermon was given in the form of a 
pageant called “Christianity’s Gifts to India,” by the 
World Wide Guild. Could you have been here you would 
have seen for yourself how India’s womanhood is 





GRANNIES AND GREAT GRANNIES WHOSE GRANDDAUGHTERS AND GREAT GRANDDAUGHTERS ARE IN THE 


NOWGONG SCHOOL TODAY 
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developing and how the women reach out for new ways 
of sel -expression. 

This year also marks the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Normal Training Department. This is 
the only school in the whole province giving a teacher 
training course for Assamese girls. The province had a 
population of some seven million people. In the past ten 
years we have sent out into its schools 120 teachers. As 
to religion they are about equally divided, Hindus and 
Christians. The Hindu girls, however, have carried with 
them Christian ideals, and many of them, we are sure, 
have Christian hearts. It is only a question of time till 
there will also be confessions. It is so horribly hard for a 
Hindu girl to make that confession. 

The Training Class—as the Normal Training Depart- 
ment is called—had a special day for its old members to 
celebrate. It was thrilling to hear the responses to the 
roll call and see the representatives of each class. Before 
their meeting broke up they had organized themselves 
and established a permanent scholarship in the Normal 
Training Department. 

As we look back upon our Jubilee celebration we feel 
that it has only marked the close of an introductory 
period, for the future calls us to bigger tasks and more 
intensive work. Today we have in all departments about 
265 girls. In the early days gains were made one by one 
after much assiduous effort on the part of the missionary. 
Now they seek us, and in thronging numbers. The girls 
and women of India are also seeing visions and dreaming 
dreams. They were never so ready to respond to leader- 
ship as now. The time is fast coming—indeed, it has 
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come—when they who would lead their own race out 
here must have High School educations. We cannot get 
on much longer with only seventh grade pass teachers 
teaching seventh grades. We must begin laying plans 
for work being put in full charge of our native girls and 
young men. These leaders will need the out'ook and the 
background of a Christian high school education. With 
Normal Training added they will be as efficient as the 
teachers in our grade schools at home, and we can leave 
much in their hands that now the missionary must do or 
supervise. These workers will be much cheaper than 
missionaries. We must have at once a Christian High 
School for Girls. Roman Catholicism has entered the 
field, and if we do not train our young people, they will. 
It is a challenge we dare not ignore. 

When we began the task of Kingdom building perhaps 
we thought our duty done when we sought merely to 
promulgate the gospel by preaching, but we find that we 
have set in motion forces that have resulted in a great 
movement embracing all of life in its outreach. The 
Christian movement today is as upsetting to the old 
regime and as all inclusive in its conquests as it was in 
those early centuries when it swept over Europe and 
changed the faith and history of a continent. The gospel 
cannot be limited as to its field of operation. It will 
ultimately burst all the bounds we set upon it, and doa 
much bigger work than we dreamed. All of life, liberated 
and intelligent, will have come under its sway when 
India, corporate part of the Kingdom of God, shall come 
to share the great Jubilee of mankind redeemed, bowing 
at the feet of King Jesus. 





A Summer’s Experience in Evangelistic Work 


BY MRS... FRANCES J. NICKELS 


ANDER, as you may know, is the so-called “Southern 
ig entrance to the Yellowstone.” It is where the rail- 
road ends and the Rocky Mountain trail begins, 
perhaps 165 miles from the Park, and is a beautiful 
little town at the foot of the mountains, a veritable oasis 
with its trees and green fields in the midst of the sage- 
brush desert in southern Wyoming. The parish was 
somewhat scattered, some of the farmers living several 
miles from town, but a car made it possible for us to get 
about to make our visits. Many of the homes are the log 
cabins of pioneer days, and these farmers are made of 
the same kind of stuff as those early pioneers. The dis- 
tances of the West are magnificent, the roads sometimes 
remarkably good, other times far from it. The oil 


interests have made the main highways smooth, but our 
trips frequently took us off the beaten tracks. 

One of the most interesting experiences of the summer 
was an evangelistic mission with Dr. Jacobs and his 


“troup” at Eden Valley. We drove across the mountains 
south and west about a hundred miles to join the others. 
Lester Raney and John Wayland from William Jewell 
were there before us, and had a granary cleaned and 
garnished, in the center of a farming community, with a 
piano, lamps, and planks rested on sawed-off logs for 
benches—everything ready for the services. The nearest 
railroad to Eden is at Rock Springs, 45 miles away. 
Except the little Sunday school that a faithful few keep 
up, there is no religious work of -any kind in this large 
farming community. The farms vary from 80 to 400 or 
500 acres. There are about 75 families in all, besides 
sheepherders and farm hands, with no religious worker 
to minister to them. They are superior people, hard 
working pioneer type, many of them having had con- 
siderable educational advantages. They had asked Dr. 
Jacobs to hold revival meetings, so they were cordial in 
their welcome and most hospitable. We were entertained 
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THE BAPTIST “‘TROUP”’ AT EDEN VALLEY 


handsomely, the families vying with each other in din- 
ners and suppers. Especially did we enjoy the sage 
chickens, a species of wild prairie chicken. Dr. Jacobs 
introduced me to the community as ‘Ma Nickels,” and 
I tried to live up to the name, not only in our own party 
of fine boys, but also to the splendid young folks in the 
community. 

Our program was a strenuous one, but a beautifully 
happy one. Up at 6.30 a.m., we helped the housewife 
with her duties, and then started off, the five of us divid- 
ing the area, to make calls. The farms were scattered 
five or ten miles in three directions. It was most in- 
teresting meeting and getting acquainted with these 
worth while people there so far away from the usual 
contacts of life, carving out of the desert a garden spot 
of beauty. Life in truth is real and earnest for them. Dr. 
Jacobs had a Bible Study every afternoon and I had 
charge of the music. All three boys had good voices, and 
we had trios and duets and quartets and solos as much as 
our voices could stand. The people are hungry for music 
and I never had a more appreciative audience. I could 
scarcely control my own emotion as the tears rolled down 
their cheeks as I would sing the sweet songs of Zion; and 
when they would press around us to express their appre- 
ciation their tears would flow afresh. Every evening we 
had services from 8 to 10, all of us taking turns in speak- 
ing as weil as singing. How such work drives us to our 
knees. It is such a precious opportunity and such a 
responsibility. 

My heart as always was especially burdened for the 
young people. One night I could not sleep for the burden, 
and Horace (her son) and I literally poured out our hearts 
with tears at the throne of grace. The next evening 
Dr. Jacobs preached as if inspired, and as I sang “Jesus 
is tenderly calling,” six fine young women and a young 
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man came forward, not only signifying their determina- 
tion to live for Jesus but to be buried with Him in bap- 
tism. We had opportunities for wonderful personal talks 
each day in the homes and several others followed in 
confession. In the little winding stream beside the 
granary Dr. Jacobs baptized them. 

There isn’t any joy so great as helping folks to find the 
Saviour! And next to an evangelistic tour in India this 
was the most thrilling experience of my life. It was not 
an easy vacation, but God gives strength sufficient for 
the task, and the greatest privilege on earth is to work 
with Him. The following week our work in Lander came 
to an end, and at our closing service, when my son gave 
the invitation, between 25 and 30 Christians came for- 
ward to rededicate their lives to the Master’s service, 
standing with bowed heads as I sang, “T’ll go where you 
want me to go, dear Lord,” and “I can hear my Saviour 





THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN LANDER, WYOMING 


calling”; and three children came and signified their de- 
sire to become Christians. It was a beautiful ending to 
our summer’s work. Do you wonder we are enthusiastic 
about our vacation? Wyoming is marvelous for scenery, 
the climate is unsurpassed, and up on the top of the world 
one forgets the pettiness of things and feels indeed he 
has been with God. 

Note.—Mrs. Nickels went to Wyoming with her student 
son Herbert, who expected to do work as a colporter; but 
State Secretary Jacobs needed a supply pastor for the 
little church at Lander, and placed the son and his 
mother there, with results that brought great blessing to 
the church. There was also opportunity for such evan- 
gelistic touring as Mrs. Nickels describes. She received 
no remuneration but gladly gave her services, which 
brought its rare reward. She was requested to give. the 
account here presented.—Ed. 
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With the Baptists of Bornholm, Denmark 


BY CHARLES L. WHITE, D.D. 


WAN] E LEFT the Church House in Copenhagen 
¥ about nine o’clock in the evening and a 
little while later found ourselves approach- 
ing the boat which was to convey the 
24] Baptists of Copenhagen to their Annual 
IEAM Convention in the Island of Bornholm in 

ASI the heart of the Baltic Sea. Mrs. White 
and I had spent the day with Rev. and Mrs. Broholm, 
whose active ministry had been chiefly among Danish 
churches in America. They had returned to Denmark to 
render a service for which they were admirably qualified, 
and over which their hearts were burning with a great 
desire to bring to Christ the multitudes in their native 
land, now strangers to Him. They knew Copenhagen 
thoroughly, and to all the Danish Baptists their names 
were household words. They accompanied us to the 
missionary ship. Mr. Broholm visited me in my office 
in New York, the day before his voyage across the 
Atlantic, and on behalf of the Danish Baptists invited us 
to be their guests at the Convention. 

When we approached the waterfront we saw a large 
company of Baptists crowded there exchanging greetings 
with the numerous delegates who had already left the 
wharf. The ship dipped so low, as the crowd assembled 
on the side nearest their friends, that it seemed to an 
American as if it must tip over. Not so concerned, how- 
ever, were the Danish Baptists, who called back and 
forth their final salutations, and sang appropriate hymns, 
the farewells mingling with the music, while we slipped 
out into the harbor and threaded our course among the 
passing craft. 

It was a perfect night, tranquil, calm, and the Baptist 
boat sailed easily and smoothly out into the darkness, 
till the lights of Copenhagen disappeared below the 
horizon, and the cloudless sky became studded with more 
stars than we recall ever to have seen at any one time. 
Every corner of the ship was needed to stow away the 
happy Baptist delegates who were so fortunate as to be 
voyaging eastward during that peaceful night to the 
Island of Bornholm. The stateroom which Mrs. White 
and I occupied was the best they could give their 
American guests, and although it was the tiniest one we 
had ever seen, it was spacious compared with those 
which our hosts were occupying. 

Early the next morning a Danish breakfast of sardines, 
coffee and rolls was served. The whole ship was astir 
with expectation as we approached the beautiful Island 
which was to be our resting place for the next few days, 
and in a graceful curve the boat was turned into the 
harbor. When the wharf was far distant we heard the 
strains of the Baptist band and the welcoming hymns of 
the entire membership of the church in Rénne. Soon 
friends on the boat recognized friends on shore, and 
affectionate greetings were followed by hymns which 
were sung by the great throng on shore and answered 
across the waters by the group on our ship in a glorious 
Sabbath morning antiphonal. 

Almost before we realized it we were on land, and 
marching quietly through the streets of the city, every 
stone of which seemed to have been washed and polished 
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for the Baptist procession. We found later that the 
streets were constantly in this immaculate condition, 
and we can testify that they were the cleanest we have 
ever walked. As we passed, the people gazed upon us 
with respectful curiosity, but with smiles of welcome 
which the Baptists seventy-five years ago, when the 
cause was established, did not call forth from the 
inhabitants. 

Walking with Mr. and Mrs. Broholm and Pastor and 
Mrs. Rodvig we soon found ourselves crossing the portals 
of the church, under an arch of welcome beautiful and 
fragrant with Danish flowers. The edifice was crowded 
with respectful worshipers and we soon were joining in a 
religious service, singing hymns which Baptists sing the 
world around, hearing the Scripture read which all the 
Baptists accept as the guide of their lives and the inspira- 
tion to world wide spiritual conquest, and joining in 
prayers which although in a strange language lifted our 
hearts to the throne of God. By eight o’clock we were 
eating breakfast in a spacious hall where dinners and 
suppers were served during the days of the Convention. 
We counted eight varieties of fish and meat that were 
offered to us that morning with everything else to tempt 
our appetites—a typical Danish breakfast, with coffee, 
rolls, and certain other accessories which we have never 
seen anywhere outside of Scandinavian countries. 

By hal.-past nine a most impressive service occurred. 
This was held at the grave of the former pastor, the 
founder of the church, who served it thirty-six years. 
The church of Bornholm was observing its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, but it was organized when a few believers 
assembled to worship God, and one of their number was 
appointed as their minister. He boldly preached the 
gospel wherever opportunity offered and the little com- 
pany of believers gave faithful witness to their Lord. 
They were freely persecuted and found it difficult to 
obtain a place of worship to hold meetings without being 
molested. However, they persevered. An officer of the 
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city, much respected in his day and doubtless a consistent 
Christian according to the standards of his generation, 
was so outraged by the thought of an independent church 
being set up on the Island, already in his opinion solidly 
occupied, where all the inhabitants were supposed to be 
devoted Lutherans, that he said that if he had the power 
he would take the minister and all his followers out into 
the Baltic Sea and drown them. Fortunately he did not 
have the power and probably his heart would have failed 
him had he undertaken to carry out his wish; indeed, I 
can almost promise that had he tried to do so he would 
have been converted to the Baptist cause, for such de- 
voted, tender appeals and tactful presentation of the 
gospel were never surpassed in the establishment of a 
Baptist church in a Lutheran country. At last the people 
noticed the consistent lives of their Baptist neighbors and 
looked on with amazement while they grewand prospered. 
From the very beginning the church was missionary in 
tone and this led to the establishment of seven branch 
congregations, each housed in a brick or stone edifice, 
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well equipped, with regular services. These branches of 
the church are not what in America we would call mis- 
sions, but are as much a part of the church as the central 
body in the city of Rénne. It is realled a collegiate 
church. There is one pastor with an assistant, and 
several lay preachers who ably serve the various branches 
with regularity and much faithfulness. 

During 1923-25, 1,079 persons were baptized on this 
field. During the summer Gospel tents are in constant 
use. Mrs. Broholm (at the present writing in the United 
States for health considerations) has assisted greatly in 
evangelistic work by holding meetings for women and 
children. 

But to return to the early days and take up the thread 
of our story, for it is a golden thread we are following, a 
string on the church harp which the Baptists of Denmark 
strike in loving memory. The first meeting house was 
early erected and became the home of the earnest body 
of believers. The first minister served the church thirty- 
six years. When he fell asleep in Christ, the assistant 
pastor who had served without remuneration while fol- 
lowing the trade of potter, and who had married the 
minister’s daughter, succeeded him in the pastorate and 
henceforth devoted his entire energies to the work of the 
ministry. He too served the church for thirty-six years, 
and during this period had planted here and there the 
meeting houses which make up the collegiate parish and 
membership. In addition to these eight meeting houses, 
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ONE OF THE FOURTEEN BAPTIST MISSIONARY TENTS IN 
DENMARK 


so well equipped and generally the best looking buildings 
in the community, with flower gardens in each church- 
yard where the children of the sexton play, the Baptists 
of Bornholm have a church tent which each summer is 
placed in a new community where evangelistic services 
are held by a group of believers. In the winter an evan- 
gelistic revival follows and often plans are made for the 
building of a new meeting house. Thus the work grows 
in this island of 226 square miles and a population of 
approximately 10,000, with its numerous communities 
several miles apart which are the natural trade centers 
of a farming population. For intelligence, thrift and 
industry one would travel far around the world to find 
its equal. 

So the first two pastors served the church for seventy- 
two years. The seventy-third year was spent in patient 
waiting in prayer that God would bring to their island 
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a successor to the two noble men whose pastorates had 
spanned more than seven decades. And any one who has 
visited the Baptists in Bornholm will be sure that the 
prayer was answered when Pastor Rodvig, three years 
ago, was called by the Church and began his ministry of 
love which has resulted in the baptism of a great num- 
ber of converts, among whom are many heads of families, 
some of them substantial and prosperous leaders in the 
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community. If Pastor Rodvig wishes to stay thirty-six 
years, which in the course of nature would probably 
complete his ministry, it is very clear that the numerous 
members of what is now the largest church in Denmark 
will be only too glad to have him tarry during that entire 
period as their minister and spiritual adviser. 

The procession which formed in front of the church 
was led by the Baptist band and the deacons walking 
two by two, in black coats and tall silk hats. As the band 
played the funeral hymn, the brethren wound out through 
several streets of the city to the cemetery, beautifully 
kept as Danish cemeteries always are. Thousands of 
sympathetic friends and mourners stood in the paths 
approaching the granite monument, while Scripture was 
read and prayer was offered and eulogies were pronounced. 

At eleven o’clock the Convention sermon was preached, 
and the meetings of that afternoon and evening, and the 
following days, were of impressive character. Twice each 
day the services were discontinued briefly while light 
refreshments were served, but these interruptions did not 
seem to interfere at all with the spirit of worship; and the 
conversation during these interludes was quiet and 
covered the great themes which the Convention was 
discussing. The daily business sessions were conducted 
with expedition and decorum, and the Convention settled 
down immediately to address itself to the great themes 
of Home Missions, Foreign Missions and the expanding 
educational program which thé Danish Baptists have 
courageously and prophetically prepared. We do not 
recall ever being present at a service more impressive 
than the hour of the closing session, which had been 
devoted to the consideration of the forward steps under- 
taken, involving the removal of their College from its 
rural location in the North to a campus happily located 
in the vicinity of Copenhagen. Of the delegates who had 
a right to vote on this occasion, I should say that every 
one spoke at least once to the question. This was the 
third successive year in which they had discussed the 
matter, and it was felt that if they could not reach 
unanimity it would be hopeless ever to discuss the 
question again. The discussion was intense but very 
fraternal and the President of the Education Society, 
Honorable J. Wenzzel, spoke frequently, and again and 
again answered questions with a patience that showed a 
gentle spirit, a keen mind and the constraining love of 
Christ. Both sessions of the morning were taken for the 
discussion of the theme, and at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon before a straw vote was taken, it was suggested 
that the entire congregation kneel and ask God for His 
Divine leading. Never but once have J been in such a 
prayer meeting. It seemed as if every one prayed and the 
prayer of a Copenhagen lawyer, although I understood 
almost nothing of what he said, brought a solemn silence 
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into my soul which I never can forget. I too felt moved 
to pray and did so in the English language, which very 
few understood but which the lawyer followed with ease. 
Nor shall I forget the scene that ensued when the formal 
vote was taken and the few scattering delegates who had 
voted in the negative moved with one voice that the vote 
be made unanimous, and then the soul of the lawyer 
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broke forth once more in prayer. It seemed as if the 
angels of God were in the room, and doubtless they were, 
rejoicing with the Danish Baptists that at last they were 
able to accept the generous offer of the American Baptist 
Foreign Society and were laying plans for a Christian 
education which will mean a better equipped laity, a more 
highly educated ministry, and suitably prepared mis- 
sionaries to be sent by Danish Baptists out over the 
waters for the spiritual conquest of the world. 

That night after service the American visitors were 
accompanied to the ship on which we were to sail back 
to Copenhagen. The entire congregation was present on 
the wharf, and there under the stars, at a very late hour, 
the people stood on shore and sang hymns which for 
pathos and tender emotion we can hardly expect ever to 
hear equaled again. As the ship moved it seemed as if 
the light of the stars was shining in their faces, and when 
we were well out on the water our true Baptist friends 
were still singing “God be with you till we meet again.” 
That night as we fell asleep we thought how true it is 
that those who believe in Christ are bound by golden 
chains of Christian affection about the throne of God. 
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SELF-DENIAL MONTH 


Last year the denomination observed the seven days 
preceding Easter as Self-Denial week, a time when our 
people made a special point of setting aside their own 
private interests for the good of our whole Baptist work. 
Small containers were distributed to all church members 
and the money which was collected in them during the 
week was brought in Easter Sunday as a missionary offer- 
ing in Baptist churches all over the Northern Conven- 
tion. 

It was felt that this period of self-denial, commemorat- 
ing the final self-renunciation of Jesus, was a very fitting 
and beautiful observance which should be made a part 
of each year’s procedure. So that the meaning of the 
period may strike root more deeply and its full signifi- 
cance be felt, a whole month is to be set aside for self- 
denial this year. March will be observed as Self-Denial 
Month and, as before, paper containers will be sent out 
from the state offices to receive the offerings. Very at- 
tractive designs have been made for these containers 
and they will be an ornament to the living-room tables 
on which it is hoped all Baptists will place them, silent 
reminders of the great needs of the world and the great 
devotion which is required of us. 


A STRIKING TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN 


The abiding influence of Abraham Lincoln in unex- 
pected places is shown by the following quotation from 
remarks made by Count Michimasi Soyeshima of Japan, 
as he was leaving his country for America to deliver a 
series of lectures in Chicago. His words deserve careful 
reading: 

“America and Japan, facing each other across the 
Pacific Ocean, must unite their best efforts to promote 
peace and tranquillity in the regions of the Pacific. We 
must dispel mutual suspicion and misunderstanding, 
and we must promote mutual respect and confidence 
which are essential for friendly cooperation. Though 
the forms of the two governments may differ, yet the 
ideals of the two peoples are one. The love of liberty, 
peace, and progress is inherent in the hearts of the two 
peoples .. ; 

“There are no issues between America and Japan that 
need the arbitrament of arms for settlement. If the 
jingoes of our countries succeed in bringing our two na- 
tions into collision, we shall have to see international 
chaos, revolution, and the destruction of our civilization. 
However, I have confidence in the sound common sense 
of our two peoples and I know that they will not be 
easily swayed by the agitation of the jingoes and dema- 
gogues who are seeking to embroil us in a scramble. 

“So long as the American people are led by the noble 
ideals of so grand a figure as Abraham Lincoln, we can 
depend upon them and trust them, and cooperate with them. 
While I am going to the University of Chicago to deliver 
a series of lectures, I have the other important mission 
of making my pilgrimage to the tomb of the Great 
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Emancipator at Springfield, Illinois, to lay a wreath of 
flowers in order to pay my homage to the memory of the 
‘Saviour of his country.’ Lincoln has been the source of 
my inspiration.” A significant tribute indeed from a 
statesman of Japan. 


WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED AT CHICAGO 


At our request Dr. W. H. Bowler, the Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Missionary Cooperation, has 
given the following estimate of the Chicago Conference, 
which is reported by Dr. Wright on another page: 

When it was proposed to bring together the secretaries 
and other administrative officers of our denominational 
organizations, city, state and national, in an extended 
conference at Chicago, for the purpose of surveying our 
entire world field and considering our mutual problems, 
it was felt by some that there could be no possible justifi- 
cation for spending so much time for such a purpose. 
These leaders, however, came to Chicago prepared to 
remain for a week or ten days, provided that was neces- 
sary. | 
When the work of study began, it soon became evident 
that every hour of the allotted time would be needed in 
order to make a survey that would enable the entire 
company to determine what the imperative needs of the 
denomination are. Naturally, those who have been re- 
sponsible for a certain type of work have been studying 
the particular fields for which they are responsible. 
The Chicago conference resulted in a sympathetic and 
thorough study by each group of the needs of all other 
groups. In almost all cases the review began with a 
sympathetic attitude upon the part of all concerned 
toward the general field. As the study continued, the 
sympathetic attitude developed into very deep and per- 
sonal concern for the work of the other organizations. 
This concern naturally developed also a bond of strong 
fellowship with the secretaries and administrative offi- 
cers of the other organizations who were responsible 
for the work whose needs were clearly seen. It became 
apparent as the conferences continued that from day to 
day the entire group of secretaries and officers were being 
welded into a unity of interest and purpose as a result 
of their consciousness of a common task with a single 
purpose. The state secretaries on the Atlantic Coast 
gained an entirely new conception of the tasks of the 
state conventions on the Pacific Coast, and the state 
secretaries on the Pacific Coast had an entirely new in- 
sight into the problems of the states of the Middle West. 
The foreign secretaries found themselves facing stagger- 
ing home mission problems, of whose existence they had 
not been conscious. Those interested in the home work 
were stirred anew with the magnitude of the needs of the 
foreign fields with their ripening harvest opportunities. 
Upon the part of all there emerged a new conception of 
the challenge of the suburban needs and opportunities 
in all our cities. 

The helpful influences of the Chicago conferences are 
in evidence almost every day at the denominational 
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headquarters. A most common expression, heard in 
almost every public utterance or address these days, is, 
“Tt was brought out in the Chicago conference that, 
etc.” It is unquestionably true that as a result of the 
intensive study and survey of our whole field by the 
groups in Chicago, the task of raising adequate funds for 
sustaining the volume of work we are now undertaking 
will be carried on with an entirely new solidarity of de- 
termination to succeed. In my judgment the Chicago 
conference means the dawning of a new day and the be- 
ginning of a united, harmonious and concerted forward 
movement along the lines of our denominational program. 


A SUGGESTION TO SPEAKERS 


One of the very best methods we know to increase the 
subscription list of Missions and thereby extend its in- 
fluence is that frequently followed by Dr. W. H. Bowler, 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Missionary Coop- 
eration, in making addresses. He is a careful reader of 
Misstons, to begin with, for he realizes the importance 
of a varied fund of missionary information. Then he 
selects a striking incident or living witness illustration 
with the human touch, and puts that in his address, 
telling where he got it and how the magazine is full of 
suggestion and illustration and facts that touch the heart 
and move to action. He has thus introduced the maga- 
zine to the audience in the most effective way; nor does 
he hesitate to suggest immediate subscriptions when the 
occasion warrants. He has found these illustrations 
strong points in producing impressions. 

If pastors would follow his method and seek illustra- 
tions for their sermons in Missrons, and not be afraid to 
give credit and speak a word in passing for their mission- 
ary magazine, we have no doubt at all that through the 
encouragement this would give our faithful club man- 
agers we could run the list up ten thousand in the next 
two months. This is the time of renewals, when such 
help is needed and would yield largest results. As for 
the missionary illustrations, there are none that go home 
more keenly. A proof in point came even while this 
paragraph was in contemplation. The Editor’s pastor 
in his Sunday morning sermon, wishing to press home 
the question, “How much has your religion cost you?” 
said he was reading the night before, in that first among 
missionary periodicals, Misstons, the account given by 
Miss Helen Anderson of the confession of faith in Jesus 
Christ by two Buddhist boys, though it cost them home, 
family, living and friends. It cost them something to 
become Christians. With that touching background, 
his question came with startling force. Moreover, in 
reading and hearing sermons by the preachers of emi- 
nence and power, we have been impressed with the man- 
ner and frequency with which they draw their illustra- 
tions from missionaries and their work. They realize 
that these illustrations come from real life, and that 
nothing else is so interesting. And as an additional rea- 
son for drawing from this source, by this means the 
thought of the hearers is taken out into the world fields 
and the horizon is kept broad. It is by no means a mere 
wish to increase the number of subscribers to Missions 
that leads us to suggest to pastors that they employ 
more frequently this means of bringing the great cause 
of missions vividly home to their congregations. A well 
selected missionary illustration, with the human touch 
in it, may tell more for the cause than an entire sermon 
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devoted to the subject—although the latter should, of 
course, have its place in the year’s program. 


HOW THE UNIFIED BUDGET STANDS 


When the calendar year 1925 ended, the latest figures 
compiled by the Board of Missionary Cooperation to 
show our financial condition in relation to the fiscal 
year’s goal were based on receipts to the end of Novem- 
ber. In the seven months covered by this report the 
total Unified Budget income from donation sources (with 
one month’s collections not reported by the District of 
Columbia, Indiana and Oregon) was $1,977,899.31, 
whereas the amount due on November 30 was $3,233,- 
873.93. The amount unpaid on that date, $1,255 ,974.62, 
represents the measure of extra financial effort required 
of the denomination in the months between November 
and May if we are to close the fiscal year with a balanced 
budget. 

This, it is to be remembered, is in the face of the fact 
that ever since last June the denomination has con- 
sistently, month by month, improved upon the financial 
record of the previous fiscal year. We have been doing 
better, but still not well enough to relieve our missionary 
enterprise of the burden of interest charges. 

Certain circumstances lend a more cheerful aspect to 
the situation than is apparent if one regards simply the 
cold figures One is a spirit of cooperation that is con- 
ceded to be as hearty and general as the denomination 
has ever shown. Indeed many expressions have been 
heard to the effect that never since the Unified Budget 
was established has the cooperative plan been so well 
understood or had such vigorous and united support. 
In consequence, although we entered the eighth month 
of the fiscal year with more than 60 per cent of our bud- 
get total still to be raised, nobody was downhearted. 


Beyond this the figures do indicate an upward trend. , 


We not only gained in a month-by-month comparison 
with the year before, but the total for seven months ex- 
ceeded the total for the corresponding period in 1924- 
25. Not only that, but states which began early in the 
year to report collections in excess of last year are keeping 
it up. The idea of an honor roll in connection with mis- 
sionary contributions has helped. The step-by-step rule 
as a means of attaining regularity of missionary income 
has probably received more attention than ever before. 

However, to conquer the ancient habit of deferring to 
the late months of the fiscal year payments that might 
without hardship be made earlier, is in itself a step-by- 
step process. That we have apparently set our faces in 
the direction that leads away from that unnecessary and 
burdensome practice is a pleasant and significant fact to 
chronicle. Even though we realize that we must “peg 
away” for a long time to establish the one-twelfth a 
month habit, one feels genuinely encouraged to believe 
that the pegging is now being done more industriously 
than in the past. 

To sum up, we face as usual in the closing months of 
the year the task of raising a disproportionate amount of 
our missionary funds, but it is a task rendered less for- 
midable than that of last year by two factors; we have 
on the basis of the actual money record done a little 
better, and in that Christian meeting of minds which will 
more than anything else strengthen our denomination 
for effective service in behalf of His Kingdom, we have 
done very much better indeed. 
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§ A church is like an automobile in this, that neither can go 
without a motor. And a mission is exactly like a church in 
this respect. 


{| Bishop McDowell tells of a Methodist minister, says the 
Christian Advocate, whose wife used to ask him early in the 
week what was the subject of his sermon for the next Sunday. 
One day she quite changed the current of his ministry by 
asking not for the subject but for the object of his sermon. 
And it suggests that it would be like dynamite in some 
churches if members and pastors would sit down squarely 
before the question, ‘‘What is the object of our being here?”’ 


§] Those who wonder whether there is any particular field for 
Americanization may be reassured by reflecting upon the fact 
that we entered the year 1926 with over seven million persons 
residing here who have never declared allegiance to the Stars 
and Stripes. A large proportion of them, moreover, give 
indications that they have not yet absorbed the elemen- 
tary principles of our government or any respect for our 
honored institutions. There is ample need of the right kind 
of home mission work. 


§ A Commission of Ten, under authority of the Methodist 
Episcopal Foreign Board, will visit the foreign mission fields 
and inspect its work with a view to increasing its effectiveness. 
Two bishops, three pastors, and five laymen compose the 
Commission. The members will not travel together. 


J Certainly the Soviet authorities in Moscow have shown 
great shrewdness in establishing a Chinese Memorial Uni- 
versity there, dedicated to Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the “father of the 
Chinese revolution.”’ The school is to train Chinese students 
in political and social sciences and fit them for public service 
in China. This is one of the ways in which Russia is winning 
favor in China, with a view to future alliances and ambitions. 


§ With 1926 Dr. George W. Truett will complete thirty years 
of a truly remarkably ministry with the First Baptist Church 
of Dallas, Texas. He is easily the leading preacher of his 
denomination and his pastoral record is probably without a 
parallel. The church has just completed a Sunday school 
plant consisting of a seven-story building with facilities for 
handling the 6,000 pupils enrolled, and also expansion possi- 
bilities going to 10,000. It hardly needs to be added that this 
is a live missionary church, whose pastor has the world vision 
and aim. 


{| The Foreign Mission Board of the National Baptist Con- 
vention, the official organization of the Negro Baptist 
churches, has announced a campaign to raise from a million 
Baptists, at twenty-five cents each, a sum of $250,000, with 
which to carry forward missionary work in Liberia. We wish 
success to the movement. Liberia offers a wide field for such 
an endeavor. 


{{ Miss Eleanor M. Blackmore, that heroic missionary worker 
in Nicaragua, has been meeting with most disreputable treat- 
ment by the priest in Diriamba, where she was holding meet- 
ings with the aid of Mr. and Mrs. Peters, the evangelists. 
Insulting handbills, street mobs, preventing meetings by 
making hideous noises, and in spite of attempts at govern- 
mental and police protection the continuance of persecution— 
these make a chapter of painful and perilous experiences which 
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show what our missionaries meet even where religious liberty 
is in the constitution, but where the priest is in power. 


{ It is an interesting fact that the head of the largest and 
most progressive denomination of Buddhists in Japan, Sonyu 
Otani, representing six million adherents, has come to this 
country to visit the sixty thousand Japanese Buddhists here 
and also to deliver to President Coolidge a message of good 
will from Japan. Christian Work says he purposes to start a 
university for women in Japan, under Buddhist auspices, and 
is visiting many of our colleges for women to obtain informa- 
tion. He comes of a distinguished family, his ancestors for 
three hundred years having held the office of chief abbot. 
Such a visit has in it many possibilities of helpful understand- 
ing for the future. 


{ The plan to unite the Methodist Episcopal Church North 
and South has been defeated by the failure to obtain the 


‘necessary three-fourths vote in favor in the Southern Method- 


ist body. The vote stood 4,528 for and 4,108 against, a 
majority of 420 for unification but 1,949 votes less than the 
constitutional three-fourths required. It was the “old South” 
that did it, and a main issue was the racial. In view of the 
majority vote the belief is strong on the part of many that 
given more time for better understanding union will yet be 
achieved. 


{ Russell H. Conwell was a national figure. Few Americans 
have been more widely known, as lecturer, preacher, educator, 
philanthropist. ‘Acres of Diamonds,” given more than 6,000 
times, was heard from one end of the continent to the other, 
and the income it brought in was devoted to the building up of 
lives through opening to them the chances of education. Dr. 
Conwell early saw the need of evening classes for ambitious 
American boys and girls who could not go on with their 
education because they had to work. The story of his found- 
ing of what became Temple University is a romance in real 
life. When he saw the need of hospitals he started them also. 
With all this went the great Grace Temple Church, for the 
church was the central and foundation institution. A genu- 
inely religious education in the atmosphere of the Christian 
church—that was his ideal. So he became the benefactor and 
spiritual father of thousands, and an immeasurable influence. 
It is said he made and gave eleven millions to his institutions, 
keeping nothing for himself. But he put much more than 
millions into his work, he put the unselfish consecration of life 
which made all the rest count. His power of work was simply 
prodigious. Sincere, simple, self-forgetful, using all his powers 
of mind and spirit for the good of others. Philadelphia 
honored him as its greatest citizen, and multitudes loved him 
for himself and his labors of love. At eighty-two he was young 
in spirit. He has been well described as a “great-hearted 
friend.”” Of such men the world has always too few. 


§ It is an event that comes into the rank of international 
interest when a Chinese is elected general secretary of the 
World Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations, which 
has its headquarters at Geneva. The newly chosen leader is 
T. Z. Koo, who has rendered such conspicuous service as an 
Association leader in China. He is well known in this 
country, and is a fine example of the Chinese Christian at 
his best. 


{ There will be great rejoicing inmany quarters, certainly on 
the mission fields, when it is known definitely that the whole 
amount of the Lone Star Fund, $263,662, has been secured 
in cash and pledges. The churches rose nobly in response 
to the Seattle action and appeal, 
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Prayer for Understanding 


Kindle in our hearts, O Divine Master and Lover of Men, 
the pure light of Thy divine knowledge, and open the eyes of 
our minds to the understanding of Thy Gospel. Plant in 
us the will to keep Thy blessed commandments, that, tramp- 
ling upon all selfish and sinful desires, we may attain to 
spiritual life, both thinking and doing all things according 
to Thy Word. For Thou art the illumination of our souls, 
and to Thee we ascribe the glory forever. Amen. 


A Motto for the Month 


That ye might walk worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, and increasing 
in the knowledge of God. Strengthened with all might, 
according to His glorious power, unto all patience and 
long suffering with joyfulness.—Col. I:10-11. 


A Prayer 


Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round 
Of circling planets singing on their way, 
Guide of the nations from the night profound - 
Into the glory of the perfect day, 
Rule in our hearts that we may ever be 
Guided and strengthened and upheld by Thee. 


We are of Thee, the children of Thy love, 
The brothers of Thy well-beloved Son; 
Descend, O Holy Spirit, like a dove, 
Into our hearts that we may be as one— 
As one with Thee, to whom we ever tend; 
As one with Him, our Brother and our Friend. 


We would be one in hatred of all wrong, 

One in our love of all things sweet and fair, 
One with the joy that breaketh into song, 

One with the grief that trembles into prayer, 
One in the power that makes Thy children free 
To follow truth, and thus to follow Thee. 


O clothe us with Thy heavenly armor, Lord,— 
Thy trusty shield, Thy sword of love divine. 
Our inspiration be Thy constant word; 
We ask no victories that are not Thine. 
Give or withhold, let pain or pleasure be, 
Enough to know that we are serving Thee. 


—John W. Chadwick. 


_ From Dr. Truett’s Season’s Greeting 


As we pause for a moment, at this Golden Season, 
before passing to the days and duties ahead, let us be 
highly resolved to forget all that we should not remember, 
and to remember all that we should not forget. May our 
coming days be crowned with a finer insight, a saner 


judgment, a more thoughtful considerateness, a more 
passionate sincerity, a more granite loyalty, a more 
practical serviceableness. May we know how to meet 
disappointment without resentment, and to be tolerant 
without being arrogant or unfaithful, remembering that 
clear thinking is atrophied by bitterness and intolerance 
and prejudice. 

Let us labor unceasingly to bring all the happiness we 
can to others, and to bring them no unhappiness, fore- 
seeing that when we come to life’s last earthly hour, it 
will not be our kindness or patience or benevolence that 
we shall regret, but our harshness and neglect and our 
unfaith. Likewise, may we know that we do not have to 
be rich, or high-placed, or powerful, to be happy and to 
make others happy, but the secret is in persistent words 
and deeds of invincible good will; and that it is a paradox 
of life that by hoarding love and happiness and any and 
every talent, we lose them, and that only by giving them 
away can we keep them for ourselves. 


Washington’s Prayer for the Nation 


The picture on our cover illustrates an incident in the 
life of Washington that showed his faith in prayer. The 
story is that at one time during the Revolutionary War 
his army was reduced to great straits and there was 
general discouragement. A citizen who had left his home 
with an anxious heart, as he was passing one day through 
the edge of a wood near the Continental camp, heard the 
sound of a voice. He stopped to listen, and looking 
between the trunks of the large trees, he saw General 
Washington kneeling in prayer. Passing quietly on that 
he might not disturb the suppliant, he told his family 
later what he had seen and said, “America will prevail!” 
The artist has made an effective picture of the scene. It 
is a good time to remember in these days of turmoil that 
the great leaders of the nation have been men who relied 
upon the Divine Strength and Wisdom for grace to bear 
their heavy burdens. 

Washington was a firm believer in God as the “Great 
Director of Events and Supreme Dispenser of all good.” 
In 1779 he said his only hope was that Providence, who 
had “so often taken us up when bereft of every other 
hope,” and declared that “the many remarkable inter- 
positions of the Divine Government in the hours of our 
deepest distress and darkness have been too luminous to 
suffer me to doubt the happy issue in the present conflict.” 


Lincoln’s Dependence on God 


I have been driven many times to my knees by the 
overwhelming conviction that I had nowhere else to go. 
My own wisdom and that of all about me seemed in-. 
sufficient for that day. 

I feel that I cannot succeed without the Divine bless- 
ing, and on the Almighty Being I place my reliance for 
support.—A braham Lincoln. 
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A Day on the Trail in Belgian Congo 


BY REV. P. A. MC DIARMID OF SONA BATA 


ZiHE missionary who is always tied to 
, SY station work and never sees real native 
a | life misses much that gives zest, and one 
(| has to get away from the railway and the 
Sq new semi-civilization that is growing at 
mushroom speed in many parts of Africa 
in order to see the real native. 

This morning we awoke amid the gloom and fog at 
Kimpemba. The cool season is upon us for sure. The 
boys shivered as they started the fire for the white man’s 
breakfast. Then the key for one of the two chop boxes 
could not be found and this caused scowls and angry 
looks as one boy accused the other of having lost it, 
each bearing the expression of accused innocence. No 
one knows better how to do that than the native African. 

The missionary, shivering in the cool breeze that was 
blowing the fog through the little open door, the single 
opening in the little grass hut for light and air, hastily 
put on his clothes, adding a sweater under his khaki 
coat as if it were a Labrador expedition. But the hot 
breakfast, even though the box could not be opened, 
and the egg that had to be eaten with coarse fishery salt 
and the pancakes without butter, put a rosier hue on 
the surroundings. Then when, after a hymn and prayer, 
we started on our march, the village took on new life. 
Thirty boys and girls, as well as a few growns-ups, made 
up their minds they were going some distance with the 
missionary. Their shouts and eager gestures as one 
called to another to join the lively procession seemed to 
drive away fog and cold. 

The path was a little narrow one about eight inches 
wide, running as crooked as African trails know how to 
run, and the rank grass was heavily loaded with moisture. 
After about twenty minutes of lively walking I noticed 
that the children had halted and stepped aside for my 
porters to pass. These were just as insistent that the 
villagers should have the place of preeminence. ‘Do 
you want the missionary to be the dew-drier?”’ set them 
all laughing, and away went the children shouting and 
singing. The swish of the wet grass meant little where 
there was only a band of cloth as big as a handkerchief. 
Their good spirits were irrepressible. One moment the 
song was “Nkembo kwa Nzambi Tata” (Glory to God 
the Father), next it was ‘““Yandi i Muntu wabiza” (He 
is a good fellow), to the tune of “He is a jolly good 
fellow’. A little tad with the white man’s fowl dangling 
from a string tied around its legs rushed past on one 
side; on the other passed a woman who had just caught 
up with the procession, a year-old naked baby stuck 
on her back, to all appearances held there by the force 
of gravitation, or by a good Providence that did not 
want the child’s neck broken. 
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Watching and hearing the people that day, one’s 
thoughts went out naturally to the Great Missionary 
and the throngs that pressed closely to his steps. How 
much more gladly he listened to the noise and prattle 
of children than the set phrases from lying lips! 

After a couple of hours we made our first stop, for 
there was a boy teacher of the Mission with his people 
lined up just outside the village and all singing 
“Nkembo” to greet us. The little mud schoolhouse 
could not begin to hold the crowd, so we sat in front of 
it, the missionary on an up-ended wooden pestle, as the 
village does not possess a chair, the two native teachers 
on a bamboo bed brought out of a nearby house, while 
the rest of the people squatted on the ground. A brief 
service, the dispensing of a few simple medicines, and 
we were off once more. 

It was not long before we came to a swiftly flowing 
stream. How we wish at such times that we wore the 
neat little bathing suits the boys and girls had on! But 
at any rate, White Man, you would have to wear your 
helmet, for it is now nearing noon. The sun has cleared 
the fog away and is blazing in his power. You might 
be more sensible than people in furs in midsummer but 
you would look about as ridiculoxs. Little short 
Zaccheus is called, for he has muscle even though he 
hasn’t much height or breadth. Astride his shoulders 
I feel pretty safe even though the stream is swift and 
the rocks on the bottom are worn smooth. Coming to 
steep bank on the other side Zach decided to make a 
tour down stream. This was almost fatal to the mis- 
sionary’s exalted position, for the old helmet that is 
always butting the tops of native doorways banged 
hard against a projecting limb and threw Zach off his 
balance. Fortunately the white hand shot up and 
grasped the limb until black legs steadied themselves, 
so the shore was reached in safety. 

On we go with laughter and song, jest and rebuttal, 
until after four hours of walking we reach the town 
where we expect to sleep. The head chief and the 
petty chiefs of neighboring villages come one by one 
with their presents—a puny chicken, and an egg that 
looks fresh, one dubious, and a couple more that cer- 
tainly are antiques, but antiques with a value only to 
the native. 

And then the night about the camp fire, with eager 
faces looking at you! What a joy it is to tell of One 
who said, “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto myself.” 

Oh yes, He is drawing with irresistible power the 
children of the grass paths and the forests of Africa. 
They are coming by the tens and the hundreds. Ethiopia 
is stretching out her hands unto God. 
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A WATER-FRONT VIEW OF VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


The Gospel Taking Root in Mexico 


BY REV. CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


was the prayer of Moses, the man of 
| God; and when he saw the ordered ranks 
PG) of Israel ready to enter Canaan under 
Joshua, a horde of liberated slaves con- 
verted into a_ well-organized nation, 
==) his prayer was answered. Similarchanges 
in the progress of God’s cause in Mexico have been 
witnessed by Dr. A. B. Rudd, now completing thirty-four 
years of service in Latin America—ten years in Mexico 
under the Southern Baptist Board, then fifteen years in 
Porto Rico, followed by nine years again in Mexico under 
appointment by The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. As general missionary his duties have carried 
him from Laredo on the Texas border to cities in the 
south of Mexico, and from the cool central table-lands to 
the hot coastal plains on the Gulf. When in his second 
period of service in Mexico he undertook the leadership 
of our Mission, he immediately began to stress the impor- 
tance of systematic giving, and was the first missionary 
to introduce in the churches the custom of making an 
annual budget. The fruits of his persistent teaching on 
stewardship were seen within two years in the decision of 
the churches in Tampico and Mexico City to forego all 
foreign financial aid. On July 1, 1922, the Nuevo Laredo 
Church joined the list of those that were self-supporting, 
thus making with Monterrey the fourth on the honor 
roll of the Northern Baptist Mission. 

Another valuable custom introduced by Dr. Rudd was 
the holding of annual institutes or pastors’ conferences of 
from seven to ten days’ duration. For this work he 
secured the cooperation of the Southern Baptist Mission, 
and organized with them three such gatherings each 
year—one in the central or southern part of the republic, 
one in the north, and one on the Pacific Coast. The 
object of these conferences was to help the pastors con- 
tinue their education in Biblical subjects, and to en- 
courage them in the development of their Christian life. 
Meanwhile, new churches were being organized. In 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, the center of Romanism and the 
Mecca of every believing Indian, after nearly thirty years 
of persistent preaching a church of 19 members was 
formed in 1921. No longer is there so great danger of 
physical persecution for those who preach or those who 





listen as in the beginning. A day school and the constant 
preaching of the Word will yet make an impression on 
this idolatrous town. Another new church organized was 
in Santa Cecilia, a suburb of Tampico, where large 
numbers of men employed in oil refineries have their 
home. Other new churches were in Coyotepec in the 
State of Puebla, not far from Tehuacan, and San Felipe 
in Guanajuato, not far from San Luis Potosi. 

During the revolution several churches went out of 
existence—Cuernavaca, Ajusco, Ejurla and Oaxaca. For 
lack of pastors it has not yet been possible to reopen the 
work in these two last places, but in Cuernavaca, the 
work has been begun again with promise, and in Ajusco, 





DR. A. B. RUDD IN HIS OFFICE 


near the capital, one of that little band of Aztec Indians 
has been coming in to Dr. Rudd’s house every week for 
special instruction, and thus has been able to serve the 
church as pastor. 

New advance steps also have been taken in Christian 
education. In the capital the day school begun in the 
days of Dr. Sloan was revived in January 1923 on a 
strictly pay basis in a rented building under the auspices 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
It at once outgrew the expectations and provisions made 
for it, and in the following year was moved to a larger 
house, where between 150 and 200 pupils are enrolled. 
Also just previous to this two other important advances 
were made. The Woman’s Society purchased in Puebla 
a mansion of a former governor located on the beautiful 
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Alameda, and within a block of the Hospital. In the 
building there is not only a primary day school, but also 
a small girls’ boarding school for the training of Christian 
workers and teachers. About the same time, or in 
September, 1922, the Boys’ Preparatory School was 
founded in Saltillo, under the auspices of both the 
Northern and Southern Missions. And now after three 
years in temporary quarters it has begun the fourth year 
of its history (September, 1925) in beautiful brick build- 
ings erected for the purpose on a farm of 154 acres on the 
edge of the City of Saltillo. The Theological Seminary 
was also moved to the same site, where it is now possible 
to preserve and develop the self-respect of the students 
by having them work with their hands in raising produce 
for their own table. Dr. Alejandro Trevifio has been 
president of this institution since October, 1919. 

To complete this review of the educational work of the 
Mission one must also take note of the Training School 
for Nurses in the Hospital Latino-Americano in Puebla. 
The first class, consisting of two young ladies and one 
young man, was graduated in May, 1921, and since that 
time a small class has been graduated each year. 

During this period other denominations were invited 
to share in the conduct of the Hospital. The Methodists 
support one American missionary physician and some 
student nurses, and the Presbyterians support student 
nurses and in addition make a small grant to the general 
expenses of the institution. Dr. C. E. Conwell, the 
founder, after more than five years of unsparing toil in 
relieving the suffering of others, finally himself succumbed 
to disease and passed away December 23, 1923, on a day 
when revolutionary fighting was going on in the city 
and bullets were flying over the housetops. Fortunately 
for the welfare of the institution, Dr. W. J. Bingham of 
Denver, a physician of experience, and a former mission- 
ary to Central America, was ready to take Dr. Conwell’s 
place. Under his direction the Hospital has become self- 
supporting except for the salaries of the nursing staff. 

It is now more than fifty years since Northern Baptists 
made their first financial contribution through Thomas 
M. Westrup to the redemption of Mexico, and it is fitting 
to take note of the gains made. The reports of May 1, 
1925, gave the number of churches affiliated with the 
Northern Baptist Convention as 24, of which 4 were self- 
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supporting; there were 16 ordained Mexican pastors and 
9 unordained; the membership of the churches was 2,066, 
and the total contributions for all purposes amounted to 
$18,369 American money. There were reported also 45 
Sunday schools with a total enrolment of 2,284. Nothing 
that has roots can be made to order. The best part of the 
report cannot be given in figures. It is the fact that many 
of our pastors and members now represent the second and 
third generation of Mexican Baptists, with traditions of 
loyalty to convictions and with a heritage of faith that 
promises greater returns for Christ in the next fifty years. 
A few months ago at a baptismal service in Monterrey, 
out of a class of 7 young people that went down into the 
waters to rise again to a new life, 4 were great-grand- 
children of a couple that had been baptized in the original 
group in 1864. The Gospel has now become rooted in the 
race, and is no longer regarded as a foreign religion. 





FACULTY OF MEXICAN BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL AT SALTILLO, OF WHICH PRESIDENT A. TREVINO (SECOND FROM LEFT) AND 





PROF. G. H. MC KIBBEN (EXTREME RIGHT) ARE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
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Dr. Samuel F. Smith’s Visit to the Ongole Mission 


A MEMORABLE CHAPTER OF BAPTIST HISTORY NOT HITHERTO RELATED 


(Concluded from November issue) 


BY EMMA RAUSCHENBUSCH CLOUGH, .PH.D. 


WHEN Sunday came, it was a great day. 
Word had spread that a ayer man from 





came, filling the phos 
AS pow hearers were crowded into it. 
ne part of them sat on benches, but a far greater number 
on the floor, which admitted of closer packing.” 

Dr. Smith preached to them a sermon full of consola- 
tion, on the words, “We know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.” Preacher Ezra 
stood by his side as interpreter. The people drank in 
every word, deeply attracted by the benign countenance, 
the fatherly ways and the living faith which radiated 
from this white man. 

Many of the Ongole Christians, living out on the field, 
had come. Dr. Clough had sent messengers to them. 
He wanted the men who, by walking several days or 
nights could reach Ongole in time, to come and see Dr. 
Smith, that he might witness the earnestness of these 
“lights of the jungle”—as he called the village preachers 
and teachers. He had added in his messages that they 
were to bring with them the converts who, he knew, were 
now waiting for baptism out on the field. They had 
come. Dr. Smith wrote: “One company told us that 
they had set out from their homes fifteen miles distant at 
midnight, and they arrived just at the rising of the sun.” 

During the afternoon of that Sunday an inquiry meet- 
ing was held. In the chapel the leading preachers, with 
teachers and village elders to help them, had done pre- 
liminary work. Those who knew these converts, per- 
sonally, had spoken on their behalf. They were placed in 
groups, according to villages. Dr. Clough ‘took Dr. 
Smith to the chapel, explained it all to him, gave him an 
interpreter so that he might ask questions, and left him 
there. He here obtained an insight into the meaning of 
that mass movement, the tidings of which had so often 
stirred his soul. People like these had come in thousands 
—outcastes from the Indian social order—the messen- 
gers of Jesus received them. 

Dr. Smith wrote of this: “The candidates had already 
been thoroughly examined and approved by the native 
preachers in their own hamlets, before they were en- 
couraged to come. An English-speaking preacher inter- 
preted for me the most important and interesting ques- 
tions and answers, and gave me permission to propose 
any inquiries, according to my pleasure. I could not 
doubt that these simple-hearted men and women were 
believers in Christ. Divine grace placed its impress on 
their countenances and manners. And though they were 
ignorant of almost everything except the first principles 
of Christianity, they had entered the school of Christ, 
the best of teachers.” 

Often did I see such scenes, in the old days. These 
people from the villages—the signs of abject poverty 
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and servitude in their appearance and their bearing— 
they yet stood the test. Perhaps not one of the ninety- 
six who were received that day could read. If they had 
made a beginning it showed that their Christian life had 
surely begun. Dr. Smith watched them, no doubt, as 
they were being asked searching questions: Would they 
stop bowing to idols, drinking intoxicating saraz, fighting, 
and doing what degraded them? Then with the final 
question: Did they love Jesus, and trust Him as their 
Saviour?—there was a light in their faces. Perhaps they 
expressed themselves only with an emphatic nod of the 
head in Telugu fashion—it all carried conviction. With 
his abounding spiritual life, Dr. Smith could adjust him- 
self to the limitations of these believers. The spirit that 
was great in him, recognized at once the spirit that was 
newly-born in them. 





MRS. SAMUEL F. SMITH 


Sometimes, out on tour with Dr. Clough, or in Ongole, 
I saw him go along a line of candidates for baptism, 
which the preachers had arranged, as part of the day’s 
work. He walked back and forth several times, asked 
them questions here and there, looked into their faces, 
reading their thoughts in a way that always seemed like 
a miracle to the people. Then he began to take one out 
at intervals, along the line, forming a little group on one 
side. When he was done, ‘the preachers smiled, and said 
they too had had doubts about these few, but the people 
had wanted “their Clough Dhora” himself to tell them 
that they must wait and learn more first. In the kindest 
way, he admonished them then, explaining to them how 
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they must nourish the faith that was in them. Spiritual 
life knows no barriers: it speaks in direct line. Dr. Smith 
found this true, that Sunday in the Ongole chapel. 

Dr. Clough, in his diary, described the day thus: 
“March 13. Dr. Smith preached. Text Romans VIII: 
28. A good telling sermon. Ezra translated. About 
700 were present. Dr. Smith baptized 96. Ezra trans- 
lated, standing in the water at his side. It took 50 min- 
utes.” 

Thousands had already been baptized in the baptistry 
in Dr. Clough’s garden. Many thousands followed in 
the years yet to come. This time Dr. Smith officiated. 
He wrote of this in his printed account: ‘“‘At evening I 
had the pleasure of baptizing all who had been received— 
ninety-six in number—in the beautiful baptistry in the 
gardens, reciting the formula in English, and the native 
preacher Ezra stood by my side and repeated it in 
Telugu. It was a scene for heaven to rejoice over. A 
wide-spreading tamarind-tree overhangs the baptistry 
on the south; three or four palms, the emblems of tri- 
umph, stand on the north and east; the setting sun shone 
through the branches on the west. The crowd of inter- 
ested spectators looked, some with wondering, some with 
joyous, eyes on the sacred ceremony. And just as the 
crescent of the new moon began to be reflected in the 
water, the work of the day was ended and the assembly 
dispersed. Who could doubt that on that day the Lord 
Jesus saw of ‘the travail of His soul and was satisfied’?” 

The story of that Sunday was often told by Dr. Smith 
to American audiences in the years that followed. He 
had himself that day been one of the foreign mission- 
aries, partaking of their labors and performing acts of 
faith with them. 


HOURS OF COMMUNION 


The morning after the baptism again brought a great 
occasion to Dr. Smith. He wrote: “Brother Clough one 
day remarked, ‘We have nothing here to cover up. We 
wish you to see, and -know, and judge of everything just 
as it is, unbiased and untrammelled.’ And, in confirma- 
tion of this, he planned that I should meet in his recep- 
tion room and on his veranda a large company of the 
people, from near and far. After a brief time spent in 
greetings, he left me with them, and the aid of a native 
preacher who could speak English and Telugu, and en- 
joined it upon me to question the people on every point 
on which I desired information.” 

Dr. Clough wrote in his diary of that day: “Dr. Smith 
was with the preachers and teachers from 7:30 to 9:30 
A. M. alone. They had a free talk and asked all the 
questions they liked.” 

During the preceding days he had met the people in 
and around Ongole. Now he met the Christians who 
had come from the field. He was face to face with the 
preachers whose converts he had, on the day before, 
examined and baptized. A spiritual bond had thus been 
established between him and them. No wonder that he 
could say: “It was a rare hour of communion with these 
men and women. Every eye was fixed, every ear atten- 
tive, every face beamed with intelligence and interest, 
and every tongue was loosed to give willing testimony.” 

I can see, as I look back now across the years that have 
passed since then, that Dr. Clough had trained the people 
to expect such times of communion. Whether they oc- 
curred out on tour or as the closing-up of the strenuous 
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work of the Quarterly Meetings held in Ongole, they 
strengthened his hold upon the situation, and he saw it 
with their eyes. Those were the times that taught him 
to adapt his methods to their needs, and to avoid urging 
upon the people the adoption of American methods of 
church life and organization. They let him fee] the 
warmth of their own Oriental religious life. It made him 
slow to force upon them a Western expression of it. 
And the men, in turn, how great the loyalty they felt 
for ‘our Clough Dhora!”” They went back to their work, 
with new strength; for they had been allowed to see its 
importance with this white man’s eyes. 

Dr. Smith. was an expert in the understanding of 
human nature. On his return to America he was ex- 
pected to serve as spokesman for the Telugu Mission. 
He made the most of the large company that faced him 
that Monday morning. He asked them questions: 
Did the Christians, out in the villages, have worship in 
their houses morning and night? He was told that they 
had that custom. He inquired about “their mode of 
addressing the heathen, and whether they met with 
opposition, ridicule and persecution.” He found that 
“the word wins for itself respect and approval.” Ad- 
dressing them all, he asked “if any regretted that they 
had cast away their idols and become Christians. With 
one voice, and with the utmost enthusiasm, they broke 
out in a vociferous No!” 

He found that three of the preachers were unable to 
read, and added, “But they had unloosed tongues, and 
could tell the story of Christ and Him crucified.” Of 
Christian literature, at that time, there was almost noth- 
ing. Dr. Clough’s booklet, Messages for All, containing, 
as he used to say, “the gospel in a nutshell,” had been 
scattered among the people in many thousands of copies. 
It had become the textbook of the Ingathering. The 
men and women who in their mature years had learned 
to read, or had memorized, that booklet had earned 
thereby a distinction that placed them above the rest. 
They were set to work to teach others. 

As Dr. Smith talked with them, he found that “three 
only of the preachers and teachers present had an entire 
Bible in Telugu; most of them had the New Testament, 
besides brief summaries of the Old, tracts, etc.” The 
fact is that that multitude of newly-born Christians 
was stricken with poverty so far as the Bible was con- 
cerned. Leading Baptist men in America in those years 
were bringing pressure to bear upon the missionaries at 
the front, to make a careful effort to get the correct word 
for baptism into the various translations of the Bible. 
They wanted the heathen to understand that that word 
meant immersion. In the Telugu Mission it took years 


.to settle that question, and to find a basis for cooperation 


with the British and Foreign Bible Society. Meanwhile 
those thousands of Telugu Christians had not Bibles 
enough to reach around, while the white men settled 
on the right word for baptism. No doubt, Dr. Smith was 
aware of the situation. 

It seems Dr. Smith did not meet any of the “big—or 
elder—Ongole preachers,”’ as they were called, with great 
affection, by the people. They were working out on the 
field, thirty, even sixty miles away. They were the men 
who had become outstanding in the community of the 
outcastes, long years before.“their Clough Dhora” came, 
by growing weary of bowing to the ordinary village gods, 
and had sought, instead, for salvation on the Path of 
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Yoga. They had thus taken preliminary training for 
their service as Christian preachers. Those men made it 
possible for Dr. Clough to stand at the head of that mass 
movement with so little American help forthcoming, 
either in missionaries or money. When American Chris- 
tians feared that the movement might collapse, they did 
not appreciate the strength of that staff of about ten “big 
preachers,” and twenty who came later. 

But even if those men had been there, it would have 
required many hours of investigation to give Dr. Smith 
an insight into the way in which one religion had affected 
the other. The teaching and practice of Yoga, whereby 
the soul seeks union with the Infinite, was then unknown 
to Western men. Moreover, forty years ago, American 
Christians were slow to admit that there could be any 
good in “heathenism.” Even if Dr. Smith had grasped 
the meaning of that situation, he probably would have 
hesitated to tell those who were marveling about the 
crowds that were coming, that it was a clear case of one 
religion inheriting the spiritual strength of another. 

Not with all the many hours of talking which he and 
Dr. Clough did in the bungalow during those ten days, 
could Dr. Clough have given him a realization of the 
fact that he, with the characteristic American gift of 
adaptability, had taken hold of the social order of these 
outcastes, and was Christianizing it. We have moved 
forward since the day of Dr. Smith: our attitude toward 
the other religions has become tolerant, and we have 
socialized Christianity. 


SPOKESMAN FOR THE INGATHERING 


During the sojourn in the Telugu Mission, Dr. Smith 
came to definite conclusions about the mass movement, 
and he set them forth in writing, and in addresses after 
his return to America. He kept in mind the doubts of 
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some among American Christians who feared the people 
might have come in “thronging multitudes” possibly 
as ‘“‘a result of association and companionship.” He had 
heard hints in America of “sinister motives” which 
might be controlling some of these converts, and knew 


that he was expected to meet these doubts squarely. He 


did so in the following assurance: 

“They have come in crowds, but it is not merely under 
the influence of association. Their religious confessions 
seem strikingly individualistic. 
come a Christian changes the whole status of a convert 


In many cases, to be- | 


with his friends and family. It involves the disruption | 


of the most important relations.” He tells of persecu- 


tions and separations, and of the wholly new life, with | 


new aims, which was bound to follow. 
Christian men in those years were carefully feeling 


their way, and were guarding the doors of the Church of | 
Christ, lest Asiatics enter in without conforming to de- | 


nominational requirements. It is true that when those 
crowds were received in the Ongole Mission, the Baptist 
method, which is individualistic, had been somewhat set 
aside. Baptist people in America were carefully inquir- 
ing into the religious experience and convictions of each 
individual convert received into the home churches. 


Here, in Telugu land, a portion of an Asiatic outcaste | 
tribe had come, with all the tendencies of tribal spirit | 


and family cohesion strong upon them. They had heard 


of Jesus and wanted Him; they desired greatly the up- | 
lifting power of the religion of Jesus, and came by thou- | 


sands. With all of Dr. Smith’s careful inquiries, he did 
not lose faith in that mass movement. 
humanity must be touched by Christ in large groups. 

Two years later he wrote about this to Dr. Clough 
from Davenport, Iowa, March 2, 1883, where he and 
Mrs. Smith were staying with their eldest son. He was 
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here in Dr. Clough’s home State. Iowa Baptists were 
loyal to him; they had sent his salary to the Treasury 
for him every year, from the first, with many gifts for 
his work. Dr. Smith wrote, “I find perpetual occasion 
to speak of you, and of our dear, delightful visit to you, 
and of all its scenes and places, and persons, and won- 
ders, every one of which is indelibly photographed on my 
memory, and the whole array comes out, O so vividly, 
whenever I stand before these listening and rapt con- 
gregations, and tell them of dear Brother Clough.” 

In this letter he expressed his joy because ‘‘the Com- 
mittee have so far risen to understand the exigencies of 
the occasion, that they have sent you so many additional 
helpers. But through your Seminary at Ramapatnam, 
I trust you will, before many years, be able to supply a 
multitude of native laborers.” He added: “That is the 
true theory of missions—to set a nation, through grace, 
on their feet, so that they will do their own evangelizing, 
and then pass on to another.” 


BENEDICTIONS 


Dr. Smith had, in a few days, entered deeply into the 
lives of hundreds, yes, thousands, of these Telugu people. 
How greatly he became one with the solitary man in the 
bungalow appears in the letters that have been preserved. 
There was a boldness and a masterfulness in Dr. Clough’s 
destiny during those years. He had blazed a trail off 
the beaten highroad at heavy cost to himself. He looked 
like a patriarch, though only forty-five years old, as 
years are counted; his hair and beard had turned white 
during the famine. Dr. Smith’s heart went out to 
him. 

Two days after they had left Ongole, Dr. Smith wrote: 
“My heart yearns for you, and for and over your work, 
and your blessings. We are separated, physically, not 
spiritually; for a season, not forever.” That letter was 
pinned into Dr. Clough’s Diary. He had it there. 
From Malta, May 6, 1881, on the voyage back to Amer- 
ica, Dr. Smith wrote: “How much we remember and 
miss you and love you and long for you and your work.” 
Thirty years after these letters were written, Dr. Clough’s 
grave was dug close to the grave of Dr. Smith. The one 
man, in his “Lone Star” poem, had uttered prophecy 
which the other man had worked strenuously to fulfil. 

One day, during those ten days in the Ongole bunga- 
low, Dr. Smith stood before Dr. Clough and with his 
Bostonian dignity of expression he said, “Brother Clough, 
I have seen square men trying to fit themselves into 
round holes, and I have seen round men getting into 
square holes and finding they did not fit, but you are a 
square man in a square hole.” 

When it came to the last of the stay, Dr. Clough said 
to him: “After your visit here are your expectations 
realized, or are you disappointed?” He replied, “Ask 
the Queen of Sheba how she felt. Her answer is mine, 
‘Half was not told me!’” Again he said, “Last Satur- 
day and Sunday were the choicest days I ever lived.” 
Then the mother-heart in Mrs. Smith asserted itself. 
She remarked to Dr. Clough that she feared when their 
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son, whom they had visited in Burma, heard how the 
doctor felt, he might feel sad. To this Dr. Smith replied: 
“There is only one Prayer Meeting Hill, and only one 
Telugu Mission.” 

The son partook of the father’s spirit. He wrote to 
Dr. Clough a month later: “I am so thankful for the 
treat you gave my father in baptizing the ninety-six Telu- 
guconverts. Fourteen years hence, if spared so long, Iam 
sure my father will preface the account he may then give 
of that Sabbath evening, and of his visit to Prayer Meet- 
ing Hill; with the language of Paul, in II Corinthians 
12:2: ‘I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago 
(whether in the body, I cannot tell; or whether out of 
the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth;) such an one 
caught up to the third heaven——’” 

The time for leaving Ongole came. Dr. Clough’s 
Diary says: ‘March 17: Dr. and Mrs. Smith started for 
Ramapatnam by palanquin at about6p.m. The last 
thing they did was to go down and view again the bap- 
tistry where he baptized the ninety-six last Sunday. 
Our hearts were full and tears came to the eyes of many 
who stood there, when they began to start. I went with 
them, on my horse, two or three miles. The parting was 
hard—hard for me and hard apparently for them. But 
it had to be done. Tears came.” 

Dr. Clough told me that after the visitors had taken an 
early supper, and the palanquins stood ready, not far 
from the bungalow steps, he and they lingered in the 
house; for they found that they still had much to say 
to each other. Finally they came out upon the veranda, 
and saw before them, under the trees, large groups of the 
Ongole Christians, waiting silently, reverently, only de- 
siring to say salaam to the visitors once more. Dr. 
Smith’s gaze swept over them, and then he turned and 
looked toward the garden. He wanted to go to the bap- 
tistry, where he had baptized the ninety-six. No one 
went with him: there was that in his attitude which 
indicated that he wanted to go alone with just Mrs. 
Smith by his side. They stood there, near the baptistry, 
under the tamarind tree, communing with God, leaving 
their benediction for the days that were coming. 

It was no ordinary parting. The hundreds of Chris- 
tians who had gathered felt that something great had 
suddenly come into their lives, which was now just as 
suddenly being taken from them. Deeply moved, they 
looked after the two palanquins and said to each other: 
“Tt was like the coming of God.” 

As Dr. Clough mounted his horse and rode by the side 
of the palanquins, who can tell how greatly he longed to 
go with them, on and on, to his native land. An exile, 
for Jesus’ sake, he yet had his compensations. Dr. Smith 
said to one of the Telugu missionaries in telling of his 
experience in Ongole, “Brother Clough is like a king up 
there among his people.” In turn Dr. Clough wrote to 
a fellow-missionary, ‘They were a royal couple.” 

There is a kingship higher than earthly thrones, 
which belongs to the spirit. When men recognize in each 
other the mark of rovalty which God has put there, the 
heavenly hosts are not far away. 
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Strengthening the Bases of Cooperation 


BY DR. P. C. WRIGHT 


HE Executive Officers of the City 

Mission Societies, State Conven- 
tions, and National Boards and Societies 
affiliated with the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, met in Chicago during the early 
part of December to carefully review the 
whole work of the denomination and 
consider the budgets for the fiscal year 
1926-27. The gathering was one of great 
significance on account of the unusual 
care and seriousness which characterized 
the detailed review of every phase of the 
work, and the splendid unanimity of 
thought concerning the budget for the 
year beginning May rst, 1926. 

The Secretaries of the State Conven- 
tions first met by themselves to study 
thoroughly the conditions obtaining in 
each of the thirty-four states. They dis- 
cussed at length the opportunities and 
demands which confront the Christian 
forces in the teeming polyglot popula- 
tions of our great cities, the decadent 
communities in our older states, the 
spiritually neglected areas in the farming 
sections of the Middle and Rocky Moun- 
tain States, and the new and marvelous 
developments of the Pacific Coast. They 
recognized inequalities in the distribution 
of our funds for missionary work in these 
territories and made readjustments among 
themselves which will more satisfactorily 
meet the requirementsof thework. They 
also studied carefully the responsibilities 
of the churches and the degree in which 
the people in our churches in the various 
sections of the country are meeting their 
obligations. Dr. C. W. Brinstad of 
California presented a study which he 
had made of the per capita giving of 
Baptists in the territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. The revelation be- 
gat surprises of two kinds. Some who 
had thought their states were ranking high 
in benevolent contributions found them 
far below other sections. Others were 
gratified to find the churches in their 
territory ranking among the best. It was 
quite agreed that the majority might well 
be expected to do better than they are 
doing. The result of these early and late 
hours spent in reviewing the work was a 
far better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of one another’s task and problems, 





and a united opinion as to the amount of 
money which ought to be applied to 
missionary work in the states. 

While these secretaries were thus en- 
gaged, another group composed of City 
Mission Secretaries was meeting for a 
similar purpose. A new organization was 
represented—the Newark City Mission 
Society. Together they faced the prob- 
lem of the modern city, with its shifting 
populations, its influx of races which do 
not mix easily, its segregated foreign 
populations, its racial antipathies, its 
maelstrom of temptation and difficulty. 
They discussed the question as to the 
suburban communities to which those 
employed in our cities are flocking for 
residential purposes, and the necessity of 
planting churches to conserve large mem- 
berships which otherwise will become 
alienated from the church. These secre- 
taries also came to understand their 
comparative tasks more perfectly and 
made adjustment which will work to the 
advantage of_all. 

Simultaneously, each National Board 
and Society of the Northern Baptist 
Convention was presenting in a joint 
meeting a detailed statement of its work 
and answering every question asked 
relative thereto. Nothing more profit- 
able has been done since the cooperative 
program was started than this frank 
going over together of all the problems 
arising from the conduct and pursuance 
of the work entrusted to these organiza- 
tions. In this thorough manner each 
group determined upon the amount it 
considered essential to carry forward its 
work during the ensuing year. The 
various budgets had not been built on 
lines of advance, but strictly on the basis 
of conserving the work and not permit- 
ting retrenchment. This was followed by 
all the groups meeting together and again 
going over the work. A half day was 
given to the City Mission group to present 
the essential features of the work in our 
cities, and they did it well. When all the 
questions had been asked, and answered 
by men who knew thoroughly what they 
were talking about, having spent many 
years as leaders in the Christian enter- 
prise in our great cities, it is safe to say 
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that the officials of our denominational 
activities understood the needs and prob- 
fems of the city as never before. Then 
full time was given to the Secretaries of 
the State Conventions to present their 
case to the entire body. Their speakers 
reviewed with marvelous clearness the 
missionary work that is being done in old 
New England, the Middle States and the 
Far West. All were thrilled by the story 
of achievements in many of the Western 
States. For example, a humble mission- 
ary of the Colorado Convention went into 
a county larger than the states of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, a county in 
which there is not a pound of railroad 
iron, and started a flourishing church and 
Sunday school in a remarkably short 
space of time. The pastor of this church 
is supported by nine day school teachers 
each of whom gives five dollars a month, 
others in the community give thirty 


dollars a month, and the State Conven- © 


tion contributes fifty dollars a month. 
The Pacific Coast always heartens a 
group of Christian people as it tells of 
churches started by the score and the 
inrush of members. The closing period 
was given to the National Boards and 
Societies to tell of their work, and every 
one present had an opportunity to under- 
stand the burdens carried by the leaders 
of these organizations in the administra- 
tion of the work which reaches to the 
uttermost parts of the world. 

At the conclusion of these presenta- 
tions every one was looking on the things 
of others as well as on his own. All the 
work seemed, as never before, to be the 
work of all. There was a splendid sense 
of solidarity both as to the work and 
the workers. 

It was found after these careful studies 
had been made that the total denomina- 
tional askings came to $6,504,208. It 
was agreed after discussion that the total 
budget could not well be more than 
$6,360,000. The spirit of the meeting 
was finely illustrated in the process of 
reduction. The state secretaries sent 
word to the national secretaries that they 
would reduce their askings $44,208. The 
national group reduced its askings over 
$100,000. The national and state groups 
recognized that $20,000 should be added 
to the budget of the City Mission 
Societies, and it was done. In a very 
brief space of time it was reported that 
all adjustments had been made and the 
budget for the next year stood at 
$6,360,000. 

The Finance Committee of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, which had been 
called to meet in conjunction with the 
conference, accepted an invitation to 
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meet and listen to statements made by 
representatives of each of the three 
groups which had come to a hearty and 
unanimous agreement concerning the 
budget. The Finance Committee then 
went into executive session and a few 
hours later reported to the entire body 
that the budgets of the various organiza- 
tions had been approved as presented. 
The chairman expressed the appreciation 
of the Finance Committee that the work 
on the budget had been so thoroughly 
done, and said that the work of the Com- 
mittee had been made easy by the care 
which had been exercised and the una- 
nimity of presentation. 

One of the indispensable features of a 
strong cooperative movement is a com- 
prehensive view and understanding of all 
the work comprised within the scope of 
the cooperation, and a mutual confidence 
in the administration of each phase of the 
endeavor. Both of these essential features 
were more nearly approached in Chicago 
than at any other time since the co- 
operative movement began. 


Dr. Brougher’s Inspirational Service 

TESTIMONIALS FROM PLACES VISITED 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Brougher came, he saw, he conquered. 
The wide publicity concerning him 


aroused keen anticipation in our people. 
Consequently, hundreds of them awaited 
his arrival with eagerness. At a conser- 
vative estimate, there were a thousand 
people at the Sunday morning service 
at Cranston Street Church. Roger Will- 
iams Church had a capacity audience 
Sunday afternoon at 3 p.m. Every foot 
of floor space was taken, people crowded 
into the choir loft, on the platform and in 
the gallery, and a fringe of people stood 
around the wall. Brougher was at his 
best and made a profound impression 
upon the great audience. It was moved 
and seconded and unanimously carried 
that Rhode Island Baptists send to the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation a min- 
ute of appreciation of the service of Dr. 
Brougher in behalf of our missiqnary pro- 
gram and a pledge of whole-hearted sup- 
port of the program for the remainder of 
the year.—William Re'd, State Secre- 
tary. 
Olean, New York 

Dr. Brougher was with us in Olean 
last night, and his message on “Play 
Ball” was a splendid appeal for fellow- 
ship and cooperation. There were about 
1,200 in the audience, the churches of 
this district being quite well represented. 
Dr. Brougher’s message is doing a won- 
derful lot of good and all who heard him 
were filled with enthusiasm and a de- 
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termination to face our job with greater 
consecration and self-sacrifice. At his 
request the entire audience stood and 
pledged their prayers and the full sur- 
render of their abilities to the achieve- 
ment of our denominational goals, and 
especially to the meeting of our financial 
obligations to the church and our mis- 
sionary enterprise.”—John Gerald York. 
Rochester, New York 

We were delighted, thrilled, encour- 
aged and inspired by Dr. Brougher’s 
“Play Ball” address to us on Sunday 
morning. He captured an audience of 
sixteen hundred that filled the Temple. 
—Clinton Wunder. 


Representatives of 60 churches in 
Rochester territory heard Dr. Brougher 
in Baptist Temple with great delight and 
enthusiastically pledged hearty support 
of whole denominational program. Dr. 
Brougher is rendering a great service 
to the denomination.—Alfred E. Isaacs, 
Utica, New York 

Dr. Brougher’s address captured the 
people and he put over his message of 
loyalty and cooperation most effectively. 
The value of the message was increased 
by the fact that it was applicable to local 
churches in their general management 
as well as to the denominational program. 
At the close of the address, we adopted 
resolutions of thanks to the Baptist Tem- 
ple, Los Angeles, and indicated our de- 
sire to complete the full quota for the 
year.—C. J. Oxley. 





AMONG OTHER 
DENOMINATIONS 











The National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches has adopted the plan 
for reorganization submitted by the 
Committee of Twelve. Under this plan 
the missionary interests of American 
Congregationalism will be served by two 
great missionary boards—a Foreign 
Board, to include the American Board 
and the three Woman’s Boards, and a 
Home Board to include all the Congrega- 
tional Missionary Societies for the home 
field. The management of the Foreign 
Board will be in the hands of a Pruden- 
tial Committee of 36, at least one-third 
of whom shall be women, and that of the 
Home Board in the hands of 36 Direc- 
tors, at least one-third of whom shall be 
women. These two groups, with the ad- 
dition of nine members at large, will con- 
stitute the Commission on Missions. 
There will also be a joint Promotional 
Council with a Promotional Secretary, 
which is to have supervision of all solici- 
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tation of funds for the entire program of 
benevolence. 


Dr. and Mrs. Dwight W. Learned of 
Kyoto have celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their landing in Japan as mis- 
sionaries of the American Board. Dr. 
Learned has had a part in the growth of 
the great Doshisha University from its 
very beginning. In addition he has done 
valuable literary work, including a com- 
plete series of Commentaries on the New 
Testament. 


The Baptist Missionary Society of 
England several months ago took vigor- 
ous measures for clearing off its debt. 
Among other things a band of young 
people between the ages of 15 and 20 
was formed under the name, “The 
Twenty Thousand,” and those joining as- 
sumed the following obligations: 1. To 
be myself a missionary at home; 2. To 
pray every morning for the Baptist 
Missionary Society; 3. To give one 
pound a year to its treasury; 4. To 
spread the fire where I can; 5. To stand 
loyal to my own church. 


Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, 
the president of the Pension Fund of the 
Episcopal Church, announces that the 
fund has grown from $8,500,000 on 
March 1, 1917, to over $17,000,000, 
which will enable it to increase the pen- 
sion payments. 


The report on prohibition issued by 
the Research Department of the Federal 
Council of Churches has caused so many 
misinterpretations and criticisms that 
the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council has issued a full state- 
ment of its position. This reaffirms its 
unequivocal support of national prohibi- 
tion and says: “We declare our strong 
conviction that the policy of prohibition 
is the deliberately and permanently 
established policy of this nation; that this 
policy has not failed, but on the con- 
trary has already yielded results which 
fully justified its adoption; that the liquor 
traffic and the saloon must not come back 
again, and that the churches must set 
themselves with new purpose to see that 
prohibition is enforced by law and sus- 
tained by the national conscience.” In 
closing it says: “It is our hope and confi- 
dence that the report of the Research 
Department on the prohibition situation, 
calling attention as it does to the real 
dangers with which we are confronted, 
will stir the churches to a renewed sense 
of their responsibility, not only: ‘ot’ the 
enforcement of the prohibition law, but 
also for rallying the conscience of the 
nation to its support.” 
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A Way To Get New Subscribers 


In sending a copy of a “Spelling Bee,” 
which is given below, Mrs. Dora McLeod 
of Anoka, Minnesota, who sends it by 
request, says the idea grew out of sugges- 
tions from the program committee of the 
First Baptist Church of Spokane, taken 
from Missions’ Open Forum of Methods 
in 1921, but greatly enlarged upon and 
with the additional idea of Missions 
personified. This was the work of Mrs. 
McLeod, chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the First Baptist Church of 
Anoka. She adds, “with apologies to 
Dr. Grose, for all the information was 
taken from MIsSsIONS’ magazines, as well 
as the material for the costume. The 
picture gives but a faint idea of the cos- 
tume, as it does not show the colors, 
which add so much, especially the cape: 
so am sending a miniature cape, with the 
colors used. The dress was a red cambric 
slip, with pictures from MIssIons’ covers. 
The string of red beads around the neck 
had a picture of Dr. Grose mounted on 
cardboard for a pendant. As the names 
were called the ladies took their places 
on the platform. In contributing my 
‘mite’ in missionary effort, I am sending 
this, hoping it may prove helpful in some 
way.” It will, if it should lead others to 
follow a similar program, bringing the 
magazine vividly to the attention of the 
church members. 


Missions’ Spelling Bee 


Mrs. McLeod (teacher)—Mrs. Hibbard, 
will you spell Russia? 

Mrs. Hibbard—C-h- 

Teacher—No, no! I said spell Russia. 

Mrs. H.—Well, that’s what I’m doing! 
And I'll prove it too, if you'll let me. 
C-h-a-o-s—for Russia is Chaos just now, 
politically, mentally, morally and phys- 
ically, and if you don’t think so, read 
MISSIONS. 

Teacher—You are surely right there. 
Mrs. Fairbanks, spell Japan. | 


Mrs. F.—C-r-i— 
Teacher—Well, what are you women 
doing? 


Mrs. F.—Reading Missions, so that 
we know the C-r-i-s-i-s in Japan chal- 
lenges us now. Buddhism is copying the 
form of Christianity without its soul, 
and in politics, militarism is doing its 
best to rule the state. As for international 
relations, the conclusion of missionary 
leaders is that the Act of Congress in 
regard to Japanese Exclusion has set the 
progress «f Christian missions back 
twenty’ years, and this, with the terrible 
destruction of our missionary property 
by the earthquake disaster, challenges 
the stoutest hearts. 


Teacher—It certainly does! May God 
help us to meet the challenge. ‘Here is 
an opportunity for epoch-making ser- 
vice.” Now I wonder how Mrs. McLean 
will spell India. 

Mrs. McL.—C-a-s-t-e. Nothing hin- 
ders the progress of missionary work or of 
the people as does the caste system; and 
according to MISSIONS we are suffering 
with caste in our own country through 
race prejudice. 

Teacher—That is very true. May God 
help us to examine our own hearts and 


-may He cleanse us from everything that 


will hinder the progress of the Lord’s 
work. Now, Mrs. Richardson, spell 
Philippines. 

Mrs. R.—Well, Mrs. McCool says she 
spells it P-h-i-l-i-p-p-i-n-e-s, but nowa- 
days we spell it P-r-o-g-r-e-s-s. 

Teacher—Yes, of course, we must be 
modern and up-to-date. __ 

Mrs. R.—That’s why I took my data 
from Missions and I guess that’s why 
the subscription list among our people is 
increasing. 

Teacher—That is as it should be, ever 
on the increase. Well, I’m sure Mrs. 
Stout has an interesting way of spelling 
China. 

Mrs. S.—A-w-a-k-e-n-i-n-g. Twenty 
years ago one city in South China was so 
hostile to foreigners that our mission- 
aries had to pass it in sedan chairs with 
the curtains closely drawn. Recently a 
prominent citizen of that city gave 
$1,000 to help erect one of our mission 
buildings and secured from his friends an 
additional $15,000 for the same purpose. 
The Northern Baptists conduct mission 
work in three sections of China—East, 
South and West. There are 328 mission- 
aries in service and with them are 
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associated 1,025 Chinese workers. In the 
three missions there are 183 churches 
with 10,809 members, 234 Sunday schools 
with 16,558 pupils. ‘There is nothing 
so eloquent as a fact,’’ said a noted 
Baptist professor, and you must read in 
June Missions the thousand and one 
Facts (every one numbered) and you will 
be convinced of the truthfulness of the 
professor’s statement; not a dry-as-dust 
or a dull one among them. They should 
awaken all sleeping Christians and stir 
them to action. 

Teacher—Well, I must confess I’m not 
“up” on this new-fangled way of spelling, 
but it is certainly very interesting, and 
I’mso glad that I was not a dead Christian, 
but only a sleeping one, for these facts 
about China have opened my eyes to see 
the wonderful opportunities in God’s 
great harvest fields. And now Mrs. 
Smith will spell Burma. 

Mrs. S.—R-e-c-o-m-p-e-n-s-e. This mis- 
sion field of Adoniram Judson has 1,153 
organized Baptist churches, of which go3, 
or over 78 per cent., are self-supporting. 
No state in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention can show a higher percentage of 
self-supporting churches. The numberof 
baptisms in 1920 was 3,421, and in 1923 
the total number of baptisms was 7,452. 
Compare this with the beginning of 
Judson’s work, when he waited nearly 
seven years before he baptized his first 
convert, was cast into prison, where he 
suffered unspeakable tortures, and realize 
that today a Christian Chapel marks the 
site of the prison, a flourishing Christian 
school is maintained in this village of 
600 people, and the Mission maintains 
Judson College, four theological semin- 
aries or training schools, and 903 schools 
with 35,760 pupils. Further, that from 
July to December last year the Christian 
students in Judson College engaged in 
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“MISS MISSIONS’’ IMPERSONATED 
BY MRS. CHARLES SCHMOLDT 


evangelistic campaigns resulting in 441 
conversions, and that the Burman Bible 
translated by Adoniram Judson one 
hundred years ago is a masterpiece in 
Bible translation, and that many races 
in Burma now have the Bible in their 
own tongue—surely recompense is the 
proper way to spell Burma. 

Teacher—It surely is, and is one more 
proof of the eloquence of facts. Now, 
Mrs. Krenz, spell Mormons. 

Mrs. K.—M-e-n-a-c-e—for they are 
truly a menace to the most sacred institu- 
tion of our country—the home. 

Teacher—That is very true. And now, 
Mrs. Hall, I wonder what new way you 
have of spelling Indians. 

Mrs. H.—Well, the very latest way of 
spelling Indians is O-p-p-o-r-t-u-n-i-t-y. 
The Indians are entitled to a square deal. 
They were here first. The Home Mission 
Societies are carrying on work among 14 
tribes. The students of Bacone College 
early in the spring term held a series of 
meetings in which the missionary oppor- 
tunities among the Indian tribes of the 
U. S., Mexico and South America were 
presented. It is reported that 42 Indian 
young men and women declared their 
readiness to make Christian service their 
vocation in life. There. are 28 Indian 
tribes represented in the student per- 
sonnel at Bacone. The Crow Indian 
Baptists are the first to adopt a list of 
objectives. Read the “Facts” in June 
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Missions and see how many of our white as they study about it. Race prejudice 


churches would adopt similar lists. What 
the Indians pledge, they. mean to live 
up to. 

Teacher—All this has been accom- 
plished through the missionaries of the 
Cross, sent out by the Church of the 
living God. However, with all the oppor- 
tunities opened and successes achieved, 
there are still many who have never heard 
of the Saviour’s redeeming love. Surely 
there must be a new way of spelling 
Church, and I think by the look on Mrs. 
Norris’ face, she knows how to spell it. 

Mrs. N.—The proper way to spell 
Church is R-e-s-p-o-n-s-i-b-i-l-i-t-y. The 
church of the living God holds the only 
key to the situation—the Bible, the Word 
of God. 

Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
The Lamp of Life deny? 
Oh, there is a great responsibility resting 
upon every member of the Church of 
God either to take or send the blessed 
Word to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Teacher—Yes, and we don’t have to go 
alone, for Jesus said, “‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even to the end of the age.”” And 
now I am going to ask Mrs. Vandecar to 
spell Missions. 

Mrs. V.—I-n-f-o-r-m-a-t-i-o-n. I know 
that is right, for all the pupils have been 
able to prepare their lessons from 
material found in MISSIONS magazine, 
and now it is a supreme moment of my 
life to bring to you all this wonderful 
information “personified,” (lady enters 
dressed in costume made from MISSIONS 
Magazine) Miss Mussions, who has 
been all over the world many times, and 
who is responsible for all the information 
of this afternoon’s program. I hope you'll 
receive her cordially, heed her advice and 
subzcribe for her magazine, thus being 
an up-to-date live wire in the Master’s 
service. 

And now Miss Missions, it gives me 
great pleasure to have you meet the 
ladies of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of The First Baptist Church of Anoka. 

Miss Missions (bowing to all)—How 
do you do? Howdo you do? Iam happy, 
indeed, to meet so many of my personal 
friends and have a little chat with you 
face to face about the Master’s work, 
which must be very dear to your hearts as 
well as mine. Missions is determined 
to make every issue tell. Our task is to 
gather all the information we can get 
from mission fields at home and abroad, 
and bring this to bear upon the members 
of our Churches. Our people cannot have 
too much light on the Lord’s work, nor 
pray too earnestly for the spirit of Christ 


is the root of many of the evils which 
afflict humanity today, and an unques- 
tionable peril to the future welfare of the 
world. - The first thing we should do as 
individual Christians is to find out how 
much of this we ourselves have, and 
decide what we are going to do with it. 
Let us take the World Wide Guild 
motto as ours, too: 

“Study, and you will know: Know and 
you will Jove: Love and you will give: then 
we will be able to work with God, for the 
WHOLE Wor Lp’s Goon.” 

Mrs. McCool (President)—I am sure 
all this information about the Lord’s 
work from all parts of our world field 
inspires the soul and moves the will to 
have a share in the work in carrying out 
this Great Commission. And now I am 
going to spell Missionary—Y-O-U. This 


-calls for Bible study, prayer and personal 


consecration. May God help each one of 
us to do our part and to realize the 
blessed privilege of being a co-worker 
with Him. And with Missions in every 
home, giving all this information about 
the opportunities in the Lord’s work, no 
one can plead ignorance. May the prayer 
of each heart be, “Here am /, Lord, send 
me” either to take or send the “Bread 
of Life’ to perishing souls for whom 
Christ died. And to the “Thousand and 
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One Facts” in June Missions add this 
conviction of the Editors: ‘That if the 
information contained in these ‘Facts’ 
could be vitalized in the mind, heart and 
conscience of Northern Baptists, the 
funds needed for 1925-26 would be 
assured in advance and make many more 
‘Thousands of Facts’ possible, to the 
extension of Christ’s reign and the fuller 
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realization of His Great Commission.” 
And now let us all sing from the heart, 
“We Will Send It Out.” Sing chorus 
first. (Tune, “Jesus Paid It All.’”’) 
Chorus: We will send it out! 
We will send it out! 
All the world the news must hear. 
Lord, we will send it out! 
(Closing prayer by the Pastor.) 


A Live Chinese Baptist Mission in Locke 
BY REV. C. Y. HUI, ITS MINISTER 


“I am the vine, ye are the branches: 
He that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit: 
for without me ye can do nothing.” 
John 15:5. 


N January 4th, the children from 
the Chinese Baptist Mission at 


Locke, California, gave ‘The 
Christmas Pageant of the Holy Grail” in 
the First Baptist Church of Sacramento. 
The following week these remarks might 
have been heard in the Smith home, and 
the following incident have taken place. 

“Let’s go down to visit that Mission 
tomorrow, Charles,” said Mrs. Smith to 
her husband. “Mr. Wilson said he had 
not had his church so full of people for a 
long time as he had last Sunday evening.” 

“Tomorrow is Saturday, I guess I can 
go with you,” said Mr. Smith. “But 
where is Locke, Helen? I have never 
heard of that place.” 

“Mr. Wilson said, ‘Only Dr. Shepherd 
and his missionaries have put the place 
on our missionary map. It is along the 
Sacramento River, near Walnut Grove, 
about thirty miles down.” 

“Walnut Grove! I suppose Locke is 
about the same kind of a town. We'll 
find the place.” 

Saturday morning the couple drove 
down in their machine to Walnut Grove 
and inquired where they might find the 
Mission. 

“Is that the place where they teach 
English and tell about Jesus?” 





THE CHRISTMAS PAGEANT CAST 


“Tt is in Locke, the next town, half a 
mile up.” 

When the visitors arrived in Locke, 
they saw a Chinese girl and asked if she 
could tell them where they might find 
the Mission. 

“You mean our church?” said the little 
Chinese girl. “It is over there, the best 
building in town. I will be there soon.” 

Following the directions of the little 
girl, Mr. and Mrs. Smith had no trouble 
in finding this place. 

“Helen,” said Smith to his wife, “I 
guess that is the ‘torch’ in this gloomy 
town. Do you hear the singing?” 

“Yes, look—there comes Miss Max- 
well from the door. How do you do Miss 
Maxwell?” 

“How do you do. Come in.” 
ing hands they stepped in.) 

“Did I meet you before?” 

“Yes, last Sunday you, Mr. Hui and 
Miss Carothers and your young people 
gave the pageant in our church in Sacra- 
mento. We spoke to you, but probably 
you do not remember, because there were 
sO many wanting to congratulate you 
folks.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember, you are Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith. Let’s go upstairs. Miss 
Carothers is having the Primary Girls’ 
Club in the kindergarten room.” 

“We have come to see your work,” said 
Mr. Smith “You have kindergarten, 


(Shak- 


Primary Girls’ Club, what else do you 
have?” 
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“We have an English class for women 
and one for men; we have a music class, 
boys’ club, and Chinese school which is 
in fact a regular church school. Oh, Girl 
Reserves, too. Here come some of the 
girlsnow. Comein, girls. Here are some 
of the lovely girls, Dorothy, Jane, Myr- 
tle and Lillian. This is Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, girls.” 

“There are about ten minutes before 
our Girl Reserve meeting begins; will you 
girls take the visitors out to see our play- 
ground and tell them about everything, 
while I go on down to the church room to 
see whether our chairs are all arranged 
right and put up our banner.” 

“Ves, Madame,” said the girls. While 
they were going downstairs, Dorothy 
said, ‘“You heard Miss Maxwell mention 
the banner. That was won by both the 
Girl Reserves of the Japanese Mission 
in Walnut Grove, and the Girl Reserves 
of our Mission here.” 

“And, Mrs. Smith,” said Myrtle, 
“eight out of the twelve members of our 
triangle here received honors that day.” 

“Tsn’t that fine,” said the visitors. 

“Jane,” shouted a boy, ‘‘come play 
basketball.” 

“No, sir, not now.” 

“Here,” said Lillian pointing to the 
garage on the left of the Mission building, 
“is our garage built by Mr. Imai, the 
Japanese pastor at Walnut Grove, Mr. 
Hui, our teacher and pastor, Miss Max- 
well, and Miss Carothers. Our teachers 
said the Mission Board did not have 
money to build the garage so they them- 
selves built it.” 

“Girls, you mention the Japanese, do 
you play with the Japanese children?” 
asked Mr. Smith. 

‘Yes, we do,” answered Lillian. ‘We 
go to school with them every day at the 
Walnut Grove public school. Two sum- 
mers we have studied together in the 
church vacation school. Hallowe’en, 


the Japanese young people came up to 
our party, and when ours was over we 
went down to enjoy theirs. 


Last Satur- 
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MEMBERS OF THE MISSION 


day many of them came up here when we 
had the opening of our playground. Oh, 
we had a big time, last Saturday.” 

“Lillian, tell them about the play- 
ground,” said Dorothy. 

“We put up the basketball goal,” 
shouted one of the boys. ‘Our teacher 
and all the boys did every bit of it, didn’t 
we, David?” “And you hauled all the 
sand, didn’t you?” The visitors listened 
with interest. 

“Yes,” continued Lillian, ‘the boys 
did do most all of the work in fixing the 
back-stop and putting up the goals. We 
girls helped a little in leveling the ground. 
Here is the rest of our playground equip- 
ment.” 

‘And who did this?” asked Mr. Smith, 
wishing to hear more about the interest- 
ing work. 

“Dorothy’s father was one of the men 
in town who helped to set up the outfit. 
Dorothy, you tell them about the equip- 
ment.” 

“All right,” answered Dorothy. ‘Last 
October roth, our school and the Nation- 
alists League had a joint celebration of 
the thirteenth anniversary of the Chinese 
Republic. Our teacher told the town 
people that we needed about three hun- 
dred dollars for playground equipment. 
Within two weeks the town people re- 
sponded w'th three hundred sixteen dol- 
lars and fifty cents. Our teacher then 
ordered this equipment. One Saturday 
he asked some of the town people to come 
and help put up the framework. While 
they were putting it up, the children 
helped to push the iron pipes.” 

“Mrs. Smith,”’ said Jane, pointing to a 
five-year-old boy at the kindergarten 
slide, “Morris helped, too. He put some 
thick grease in the swing rollers. He got 
some on his clothes, too, but he did what 
he could to help.” 

“Hello, Morris, you want to sit in the 
swing boat?” 

“Jane, hear the piano? 
our G. R. meeting.” 


It is time for 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL; GIRLS’ DRILL AT THE OPENING OF THE PLAYGROUND 


“Next time, Morris.” 

“Well, girls,” said the visitors, “we 
must be going, too. Tell Miss Maxwell 
good-bye. Tell your teacher and Miss 
Carothers we did not have time to see 
them, but will try to come again some 
other time.” 

“Can you come to our Sunday school 
tomorrow?” said Myrtle. ‘Last Sunday 
Mrs. Hui’s boys’ class won the Sunday 
school attendance banner. ‘Tomorrow 
our Junior girls’ class may win it.” 

“Stay for B. Y. P. U. meeting, too,” 
said Dorothy, who is president of the so- 
ciety. “It is Florence’s time to lead. 
We all take our turns. Florence was the 
King in the pageant of the Holy Grail 
which you saw in your church.” 

“Thank you, girls,’ said Mrs. Smith. 
“We will come again sometime.” 

“Mrs. Smith, please come to the door 
and look at the G. R. banner we won.” 

“All right, isn’t that nice? Who is that 
little girl at the piano? Is she the 
pianist?” said Mrs. Smith. 

“Tt is Emma, Dorothy’s sister,”’ an- 
swered Jane. She is one of the pianists. 
Before the Mission was here, three years 
ago, there was not a single girl in town 
who could play. Now several of the girls 
take their turn.” 





GIRL RESERVES OF THE CHINESE 
BAPTIST MISSION AT LOCKE 


“Well,” said Mr. Smith, “we have en- 
joyed all this very much, but we must 
hurry on. We do not want to keep you 
girls from your meeting. May God bless 
you, good-bye!” 


Missions at Muskegon 


A perfect treasure trove of missionary 
plans has been received from Mrs. George 
H. Cross, of Muskegon, Michigan, and 
will be doled out in intermittent doses 
from month to month. For this time 
there will be but two. 

Everlasting Flower Gardens: Purpose, 
to furnish information concerning that 
district—Central. Poster, a large, com- 
posite “posy” put together from seed- 
catalogue clippings, the heart of each 
flower being the face of a missionary, cut 
from the biographical leaflets furnished 
at the literature headquarters. Place 
cards, or individual invitations, may be 
decorated with a single flower-face. Illus- 
tration, a large outline map of the foreign 
regions where the district had mission- 
aries, faces of missionaries and scenes 
from the fields being pasted on instead of 
geographical data. Attractive talks, from 
leaflets issued by the literature depart- 
ment, were as follows: “How Seed Is 
Sown in Burma”; “Preparing Ground 
in Assam”; “Our Oldest Garden”; ‘Our 
Garden on the Congo”; “Other World 
Fields”; poem, “The Fighting Squad,” 
by Mary Vassar. 

The following is an outline of a recent 
program on “‘Prayer Leaves from Foreign 
Trees”: 

Invitations on bright-colored leaves. 

Devotional Theme: A New Testament 
Prayer. 

Solo, a prayer hymn. 

Silent prayer, during the soft playing 
of appropriate music. 

A Call to Prayer: Helen Barrett 
Montgomery. 

Answered Prayers in the Orient (se- 
lected “leaves” from Prayer and Mis- 
sions). “Prayer and the Man” (a poem 
which appeared recently in The Baptist). 








“Soul Winning in Burma” 


Ask of Me and I shall give thee the 
nations for thine inheritance. 

Hymn: God is Love; His Mercy 
Brightens. 

Prayer. 

Eloquent Data.—A beautiful report has 
just come from Burma entitled, “Soul 
Winners in Burma.” Two of our own mis- 
sionaries are the editors, Cecelia Johnson 
and Gertrude Anderson. The subjects 
are so timely that we use this wonderful 
record as a basis for our program this 
month. 





“Soul Winners in Burma” 

A. Sources of Inspiration: 

Special schools for women for training 
soul winners. 

(Two Minute Presentations.) 

Miss Ranney and Miss Phinney of the 
Burman Woman’s Bible School have en- 
rolled 20 women. Among their pupils 
are Shan and Black Karen, two of the 
latter being the first of their race to come 
to lower Burma for training. 

“What proofs can you give that you 
are born again?” was asked of a group of 
young women. Each one was ready with 
some change she found in_ herself. 
Another day when asked, “How do you 
know the Bible is God’s Word? Have 
you proved it? Is there any promise that 
you have pleaded in prayer and found 
true?” Each of them was able to give 
such a promise as Heb. 13:5, II. Cor. 
12:9, I. Cor. 10:13 and others. 

Miss Peterson and Miss Ragon of the 
Karen Women’s Bible School write, “By 
far the most thrilling event aside from 
things spiritual has been the completing 
of our Girls’ Dormitory in Rangoon. Let 
us Once again thank every one in Burma 
or America who had a part in making 
these improvements possible. 

“Our next joyful accomplishment will 
be to get our evangelistic bands all or- 
ganized and at work. This will not be 
anything new or original but we expect 
it to be soul-satisfying and we pray itmay 
be far-reaching in its effects, both upon 
our students and upon the non-Christian 
communities we hope to visit both during 
school time and vacation.” 


Soul Winning in the Town School 

Miss Prince of the Girls’ High School 
in Moulmein writes: “The Christian ac- 
tivities of the school are varied. There is 
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The school, organized in ro1o9, has had a 
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a wholesome interest in all departments 
of the work. The girls from the church 
choir, the older girls, have meetings with 
the little folks on Sundays and collections 
are taken for work among the Lahus. 
The others are linked up with the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the church which 
supports a worker among the same 
people.” 

Miss Sutherland reports that ‘“Kemen- 
dine is larger than ever before (540 
pupils).” 

Miss Price at Mandalay writes: “The 
interest of the Christian teachers and 
girls has not been lacking in the religious 
work. Three baptisms before school 
closed and others awaiting baptism.”’ 

From Mrs. Mosier comes the word that 
the past year has been one of growth for 
the Burmese Girls’ School at Henzada. 





steady growth. 


Helps by the Way 

“Our Work in the Orient,” pages 
28-53. 

“‘Answered Prayers in the Orient” 
(packet of sketches). 

“Prayer and Missions,” page 96. _ 

“Survey of the Burma Mission,” by 
Lizbeth Hughes. 

Pencil Sketches of Missionaries may 
be used as place cards. 

Graphic presentation with map of 
the beginnings of Woman’s Work 
in Burma, page 3, Survey. 

1871. Four -missionaries in Moul- 
mein already on the field under 
Missionary Union were taken over 
by Woman’s Society. 

1925. Forty single women mission- 
aries working among ten distinct 
peoples, 31 stations, many pri- 
mary, village and high schools. 
Trio of self-supporting schools: 
Morton Lane, Kemendine, and 
Mandalay, except for salaries of 
missionaries. Hospital with 15 stu- 
dent nurses in training. Karen and 
Burman Woman’s Bible Schools, 
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Miss Mosier of the Morton Lane 
School believes in review lessons. When 
studying the Life of Christ she had a 
Telegram Review and a Box Review, the 
girls taking active part. She asks that 
friends pray for decisions among non- 
Christians. 

Miss Tufts tells of a prayer meeting 
for day girls. 

Miss Parish writes of her schools in 
Pegu, of the new Sunday school visitor 
whose work is an evangelistic force in the 
community—a Karen woman working 
for Burmese. 

The Town Schools Winning Souls in the 

Jungle 

Under this caption the missionaries 





Missionaries in the Making 


BY ALMA BISTOR, MISSIONARY AT 
DETROIT 


“Come on, let’s have a Sunday school 
of our own in our back yard,” said one 
Roumanian girl to her Hungarian play- 
mate one day.. 

“That would be fun,” agreed the other, 
“but where will we get a Bible, lesson- 
papers and song-books?”’ 

“We'll ask our missionary,” was the 
answer. So along came the girls one 
Sunday to make their request, and hap- 
pily went home with an old paper- 
covered hymn book and a small pile of 
left-over Primary graded lessons. 

The staff of workers was soon chosen: 
Julia, the Hungarian girl, for superin- 
tendent; Anna and Katie, Roumanian 
sisters, for teachers; and Mary, the orig- 
inator, for the “power behind the throne”’ 
or enthusiast, which they incorrectly 
named treasurer. Howthose girls worked 
every day after school copying hymns on 
scraps of paper, sorting papers, making 
plans! 

The days were now warm, public 
school would soon close for summer vaca- 
tion. Neighbors and playmates were in- 
vited to come every Sunday morning at 
9.30 to Bertha’s backyard for an hour. 
Bertha had the largest yard so she was 
the fifth member of the staff, serving as 
janitress. Then one bright June morn- 
ing the Sunday school actually began. 

Every time one of the five girls met 
the missionary, it was with the same 
greeting, “You ought to see our nice Sun- 
day school now. Why don’t you come 
and visit us next Sunday?” 


’ 
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write of school evangelistic bands, of giv- 
ing the pupils practice in soul winning, of 
using the Christmas time for the town 
school to help the jungle. 


Soul Winning Among the Villages 

In the Burma villages Miss Phillips 
and Miss Teele tour the district with 
preachers and Bible women. 

Among the Karen villages the Woman’s 
Society helps to make possible many little 
jungle schools. 

Work for Young People in the Jungle 

Religious activity of the young people, 
a sign of strength, Sunday schools, Blue 
Ribbon Societies, Christian Endeavor 
and daily Bible Classes in the schools. 


fa} 


The missionary considered it only 
child’s play and so decided she had more 
important things to do those early sum- 
mer Sundays. Yet the invitation be- 
came so pressing that one Sunday in 
July she left her home an hour earlier 
than usual and arrived at Bertha’s gate 
just in time. It had rained very hard 
during a thunder storm the preceding 
night, and puddles of muddy water were 
just before her, where she must step with 
her shiny shoes. It didn’t please her, 
but if the girls and boys could step right 
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into the water with their bare feet, she 
could manage some way to get around 
to that backyard Sunday school. 

Along the side of the house, an alley 
way about three feet wide bounded on 
the other side by a board fence about six 
feet high, sitting on empty wooden gro- 
cery boxes were thirty children. Before 
them stood Julia direct-ng the proceed- 
ings. After a brief wor ship period, roll- 
call and offering, the long line split into 
two groups, divided according to age. 
Carrying their boxes with them they 
gathered around their teachers, Anna and 
Katie. The young teachers were some- 
what conscious of the presence of the 
missionary, so she went into Bertha’s 
home where she could watch the proceed- 
ings from an open window and catch the 
sounds from outdoors. 

The lesson for the day was “Jesus in 
the garden of Gethsemane.” As the les- 
son proceeded, the missionary could hear 
herself talk. What a peculiar sensation! 
What a great responsibility! 

After the lesson they found on the song 
sheets, so carefully copied, “Where He 
leads me, I will follow.” From doors 
and windows, through the cracks and 
from over the top of the board fence, 
peeped parents and neighbors. They 
heard the message. One little wee lad 
was lustily singing the only song he knew, 
“Jesus loves me,” “Jesus loves me,” over 
and over again. He sang it all day long 


at his own home, until the parents too 
must have known that Jesus did love 
him and them, too. 





This little Piute Indian girl attracted Miss Clara E. Norcutt, of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, when she was visiting the mission stations on her trip 
West, so that she asked for her picture singing the song, “Thank Him, Thank 
Him, All the little children, God is Love, God is Love.” The first picture shows 
little Alberta Grahm singing that stanza. The next picture shows her singing, 
“Love Him, Love Him, All the Little Children.” In the last picture she is making 
the sign that “God is Love, God is Love.” 
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For two summers this Sunday school 
has been attracting neighbor children so 
that the number has increased to about 
forty. Anna has given her life to the 
Master, while Katie has been solemnly 
thinking about it. Bertha’s uncle and 
father made benches to replace the boxes, 
and notebooks were found to replace the 
song sheets. Mary, the promoter, went 
back to Roumania a year ago and imme- 
diately started a backyard Sunday 
school, and stated in her fall letter that 
they now have sixty-five members. True 
missionaries are these girls, spreading the 
story of Jesus, in Detroit and in Buchar- 
est, Roumania. 


Systematic Giving 


One of the happiest days of the last 
weeks was a Sunday when eight of our 
people were buried with Christ in bap- 
tism. Mr. E. R. Brown came up from the 
beach, where he was teaching one of the 
mission study books, to do the baptizing. 
Two of those who were baptized were 
sisters, aunts of two of our Christian 
boys whom Mr. Doty had baptized some 
time ago. How wonderful it seemed to 
have these two women following Christ! 
They had been staunch Catholics, and 
absolutely uninterested in anything that 
was not Catholic. The change has been 
very gradual, and how happy we were to 
notice the first signs of heart hunger. 
“God moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform.” When the day 
came for them to make their surrender, 
it was a complete one. Their joy in 
Christ has been such an inspiration to 
all who have seen it. One of them is a 
semi-invalid, and the older sister makes 
the living for both of them by washing. 
Yet when the matter of regular sys- 
tematic giving was presented to them, 
they pledged ten cents a week out of 
their poverty. Three of the others 
who were baptized are from one family 
—a mother, her grown son and a mar- 
ried daughter. The husband of this 
daughter has since then made a profes- 
sion of faith which is a very definite an- 
_ swer to prayer. Our building was filled 
the night of the baptismal service. Many 
were there for the first time.—Clara S. 
Nielson, Christian Center, Los Angeles. 


Developing Christian Stewardship 


Word from Ethel Downsbrough at 
the First Italian Baptist Church and 
Community House in Philadelphia shows 
the gradual development of Christian 
Stewardship there. She and Rev. A. 


Di Domenica have just completed eleven 
years’ work there. The total offering for 
the first year was $84, last year it was 
$2,804. Financial responsibility is ac- 
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tually being shouldered by the Italians. 
Their apportionment for the societies last 
year was $800. As they had formerly ex- 
ceeded their goal this was the highest 
that had been given out. Special labor 
conditions made them anxious about 
reaching this sum. On the last Sunday 
they were $14 short. Mr. Di Domenica 
announced that any one who wished to 
help make up the deficit might do so by 
handing in his contribution before going 
out. One man could not wait so sent a 
dollar bill up to the platform by a little 
child. Others followed. A poor old 
woman searched her pockets and brought 
out 87 cents. Right then and there more 
than $14 was raised. They had their 
$800 and were a great deal prouder of it 
than some folks might be of $8,000. 


Among the Hungarians in New York 


During the summer months hundreds 
of people gathered around us on the street 
corners and reverently listened to the 
Gospel testimonies in speeches or in 
songs. At some of these meetings we met 
a number of regular attenders from 
among the strangers. It is our earnest 
prayer for those that they will come into 
our services at the church and join the 
body of believers. During my calling in 
the homes the interest could not be more 
manifest than it has been in the last few 
weeks. The people opened their hearts 
and asked questions. What an unspeak- 
able joy it was to speak the words of 
Jesus to listening ears and to hearts ready 
to receive Him. Many hearts have thus 
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Preaching the Gospel in West China 

“Everything looks very discouraging 
this fall, but what appears as man’s dis- 
appointment may prove to be His ap- 
pointment,” writes Rev. Chester F. 
Wood from Yachowfu, West China. 
“The ways of God are mysterious and 
marvelous. From the promise of a pros- 
perous indigenous church we are with- 
held for a while, and the organization 
and planned big gatherings are suffering, 
so we have had to give ourselves more to 
personal work this fall. We are having 
good meetings in the street chapel and 
have also had some good Sunday evening 
evangelistic meetings at the church. 
After-meetings have brought groups 
from 10 to 25 when we have real heart-to- 
heart talks about the way of salvation. 
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been eased and many quickened. One 
day as I entered a home and found a 
Christian woman greatly troubled about 
her indifferent worldly brother and his 
orphans, she paused in her work and 
poured out her heart to me. When she 
was led to see how near Jesus was to help 
her, and after an earnest prayer with her, 
she smiled through her tears. Next time 
when I met her she was still rejoicing and 
said she had great hope of winning her 
brother for Christ. 

Calling in another home, the mother 
greeted me most heartily and began to 
tell me about her little son, just returned 
from the Baptist Fresh Air Home. She 
said that since his return he had been talk- 
ing about that experience all the time. 
He had brought an apple for his mother, 
a comb with the words “Old Oak Farm” 
engraved on it for his father, and a little 
toy for his baby brother. The mother 
was greatly surprised that her little son 
could think of them and bring gifts home. 
She was overjoyed to think that such an 
ideal place is provided for our Sunday 
school children in summer by the Society. 

Another woman, one day when I called 
at her home, asked me very many ques- 
tions about Christ and His teachings. 
Before I left she said, ‘I want my chil- 
dren to know Christ for I know that He 
alone can make people happy.” Since 
then her children have come to the Sun- 
day school. Pray for these, dear friends, 
and pray for the many others who do not 
know Christ as yet as their*personal Sav- 
iour.—Julia Freska. 
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The motto o* our church for September 
was, ‘Work with God for the Salvation 
of the world.’ This month we have for a 
motto, ‘Possess the riches of God!’ The 
wayside pulpits have been hung out 
daily in 16 places throughout the district, 
emphasizing this month the need of good 
home life. Throughout the prefecture 
we are shedding a light with hese. 
Would that all the good seeds bear fruit!”’ 


What a Teacher Can Do 


Within a radius of over a hundred 
miles of Vanga station, there is not 
another Protestant mission station. 
Thousands of people in this section have 
not even seen white traders. The mis- 
sionaries are doing their best to get teach- 
ers trained for the distant villages. About 
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170 teachers are now at work and many 
more villages could be occupied if there 
were only trained men. Last year over 
12,000 were regularly enrolled in the vil- 
lage schools. One Vanga missionary 
says: “I wish some of our people who 
feel that the school work is an unessen- 
tial could just realize what it means here. 
I can see how folks at home fail to realize 
it, for I did not know myself before this 
personal contact. The people are re- 
sponsive and the spirit surely is working 
in many hearts. We had a baptismal 
service last Sunday. A large number were 
refused as they were in need of teaching. 
It is hard to turn them away when one 
knows that the cause more than any- 
thing else is that they need teaching 
which in lots of cases can only be given 
here on the station or in the itineration 
work.” 


A Report Letter from Dr. Raphael 
C. Thomas 


La Paz, Iloilo, P. I. (Oten) 
Here we are at Oten Beach to “catch 
up” on the work that accumulates during 
the routine of daily service at La Paz and 
Iloilo. Two or three of us have come to 
the nice little rest house that a friend has 
given us, to answer correspondence, do 
accounts, mark papers, prepare talks, 
etc. A dip in the ocean a little after six 
and a breakfast on the rustic porch, 
and now here we are with the expanse of 
the sea before us and the typewriter mer- 
rily clicking off the data to keep my 
friends from posting me as a bad cor- 
respondent. This Oten venture is a new 
one for me after over twenty years, but 
I think it’s a good one. Anyway, it will 
enable you to get a letter at least. 
Last week was a peculiarly happy one, 


or rather last week and this one. Last 
Thursday the missionaries took six of the 
Government High School teachers here 
to Oten and gave them a good time. It 
pays to keep in with them. Then on 
Monday we took the Doane Evangeli- 
cal Institute students out here and all 
had a royal time. The 16 students and 
others made a party of 22. We romped 
on the sands and some took a dip in the 
sea; then came the “eats” and after that 
speeches or songs by everybody. It was 
a merry party, and we were glad that amid 
the serious business of preparing for the 
service of God in the school, these young 
folks could let down a bit. Last Friday 
we had the monthly business meeting of 
the Doane Hall Students’ Church and 
C. E. Over 200 were present and they 
had some “snappy” reports and then a 
social. Only two weeks before there was 
a social of the World Wide Guild with 
over 200 present. You see we are not 
neglecting that part of the program. 
But the best of all is to come. A drive 
was made in the town of La Paz to help 
the little church we are watching ever 
there. Our Doane Hall young people 
and Institute students rallied splendidly, 
and after a vigorous campaign the meet- 
ing in the Chapel was held Saturday 
afternoon. It was to be at four but as 
usual most were an hour late, and we 
held on until after seven. The chapel 
was filled and our workers gave their 
seats to thenewcomers. On theappeal 48 
came forward and 22 said they wished 
baptism, but few of these actually came 
for it. Friends dissuade them, and some 
are minors and are kept back by parents, 
etc. But they at least show their interest 
and we try to follow them up later. Sun- 
day three were baptized at Doane Hall 
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Students’ Church, making over 60 since 
the opening of the school year. Wednes- 
day our monthly evangelistic meeting 
was held at Doane Hall and 58 came for- 
ward and 18 or 19 asked for baptism. 
Of course parents may object but usually 
40 per cent or more actually go the whole 
way in time. But the really difficult 
and important part in this student work 
is keeping the young converts busy and 
growing in grace. All agree to pray and 
read the Bible daily and to do personal 
work, etc. They are expected to attend 
weekly Bible classes. Over 200 are en- 
rolled in these classes already, many of 
them members of Doane Hall Church. 

The best moulding influence of all is 
the personal workers’ group that meets 
on Sunday. Over 50 are in the Inner 
Circle pledged to do their best to win at 
least one for Christ a month this school 
year. Several have won four or five al- 
ready. Let me show their spirit. The 
chairman of the Evangelistic Committee 
(a D. E. I. student) was missing on the 
picnic to Oten last Monday. We won- 
dered at it but discovered later that he 
had promised to talk with three young 
men that afternoon and kept his prom- 
ise. He said in his simple way, “Two of 
them have promised to come for bap- 
tism.”’ God bless him and all of his ilk 
who will give up the first picnic of the 
year and the songs and merrymaking 
in the moonlight of a tropical night (an 
eerie atmosphere one cannot describe) 
so that he might talk of Jesus to his 
friends. I gladly commended him for 
what he had done. Like Mary at the 
feet of the Lord, he had “chosen the 
better part.” 

Pray for this evangelistic work. Over 
300 have come forward in the last two 
months in the meetings participated in 
by the D. E. I. students and faculty. 
Nearly 90 have been taken into the 
churches—20 at Isabela Negros, 10 com- 
ing too late for the baptism left for 
another time, three at La Paz and the 
rest at Doane Hall. Just keep on praying 
and the Philippine problem will solve it- 
self. Politics cannot solve it, but (I say 
it reverently) God can. Pray for these 
Evangelistic Institute students and their 
work in the district. Again I say pray. 


In Memory of Mrs. S. V. Hollingworth 
BY MRS. V. W. DYER 


A card from Mr. Hollingworth a few 
days ago contained these words: ‘Sadie 
answered the call of her Heavenly Father 
last evening. I am taking her body back 
to Akron to lie beside her two babies. 
Pray for us.”” The news did not come as 
a complete surprise for I knew how sick 
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she had been, but it brought to my heart 
a feeling of great personal loss. When one 
has come in close contact with as Christ- 
like a character as hers, there is left a 
feeling of joy for the privilege of such 
Christian friendship, but also a sense of 
loss of something very dear and precious. 
I am indeed grateful for the privilege of 
having had her for a neighbor for more 
than three years. She was a woman of 
rather retiring nature, yet made friends 
quickly and easily. She was loved by 
those of all races with whom she came in 
touch. The secret of the love she in- 
spired was her great love for her Heavenly 
Father which was so manifest in her very 
face. She had that rare quality of being 
able to mother any child whom she might 
see. She was a wonderful mother to her 
own children, and her mother heart was 
big enough to love other children whether 
yellow, black or white. The year she 





An Exciting Frontier Experience 


Some months ago Rev. Olof Suther- 
land, district missionary of the Home 
Mission Society for a large area in Mon- 
tana with headquarters at Rock Springs, 
suffered a misadventure while attempt- 
ing to ford Little Dry River in his car. 
Mrs. Sutherland was with him. He had 
started on a long trip to a preaching sta- 
tion north of Rock Springs. Thirty- 
three miles from home the missionaries 
found that a rain of the night before had 
caused high water in the Little Dry 
River. The nearest bridge was 20 miles 
away and the decision was made to cross 
at the ford. Readers will enjoy the mis- 
sionary’s telling of the rest of the story: 

“Tn the middle of the stream water got 
into the carburetor and ‘Lizzie’ made a 
halt. When the quicksand washed away 
from the downstream side of the car and 
caused it to lean over, Mrs. Sutherland 
got nervous and wanted to get on dry 
land. I told her how nice it would be if 
she had fishing tackle. However I carried 
her ashore on my back. This done, I 
thought of my organ on the running 
board of the car. It wa; mostly under 
water and when I removed it from its 
box it fell to pieces. Then I said, ‘Now 
Lord, I am out to do your work, I need a 
new organ and I want you to give me 
one.’ I kept on praying and day before 
Thanksgiving Day I received notice from 
the Express Company that I had an ex- 
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spent as house-mother in the School for 
Missionaries’ Children in Taunggyi was 
in a good many ways a hard one for her, 
and yet. I venture to say her sweet in- 
fluence will be a source of inspiration to 
those boys and girls in years to come. 
She always seemed to feel keenly the 
loss of her own two babies, which oc- 
curred some years ago. Sometimes as she 
would tell me of some incident in their 
lives her eyes would fill with tears, but 
not a murmur because they had been 
taken away, just a pain which time could 
not ease. And now she has gone to be 
with them and with her Heavenly Father 
where “there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain.”’ She is no more 
here, but the influence of her sweet life 
will abide with us who loved her and 
help us to walk nearer to the Master 
whom she loved and served so well. 


THE HOME LAND 
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press package at the office. So I went in 
and behold, here was the famous organ, 
a far better instrument than I expected. 

“The pictures will show that the organ 
is being put to use. Some of the people 
shown came 65 miles to attend our meet- 
ings. My field is about 50 by 110 miles. 
It is a purely missionary field. Some new 
settlers are coming and things are chang- 
ing for the better. Now as to the Ford 
stalled in the river: A farmer with his 
team pulled us out and we filled our 
preaching appointments.” 

Note.—These views were sent to Dr. J. Ackerman 
Coles, of Scotch Plains, N. J., the donor of the 
organ, a few days before his death, and it is certain 
he enjoyed seeing them. The numerous gifts of 


this kind which were made by Dr. Coles during his 
lifetime will for the most part remain unknown. 
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Progress on Latin American Fields 


Baptisms on all Latin American mis- 
sion fields during the past year totaled 
1,057. The total offerings were $79,563, 
as compared with $67,141 for the pre- 
vious year. The Latin American Hos- 
pital at Puebla, Mexico, has been put 
upon a self-supporting basis. Four new 
day schools have been opened in Haiti. 

In Cuba, the evangelistic activity con- 
tinues on almost all of the fields. Each 
issue of the Cuban Baptist paper brings 
news of special meetings and of baptisms. 
Recently in Bayamo 53 confessed faith 
in Christ. 

A new church has been dedicated in 
the town of Cespedes, costing $5,000. 
The local church provided one-half of 
this in addition to the lots. A beautiful 
church has just been finished in Bayamo, 
costing $30,000, toward which the Home 
Mission Society gave $25,000. The 
Cuban Home Mission Society continues 
to make steady advance in caring for a 
large number of country fields besides 
three town churches, without any aid 
from the Home Mission Society. The 
Cuban Society is increasing its contribu- 
tions at the rate of about $1,000 per 
year, besides acquiring larger experience 
in missionary administration. 

There are now 47 Baptist churches in 
Porto Rico; two are self-supporting, and 
one is aided in the support of its pastors 
by the Porto Rico Home Mission Society. 
Twice as many people are in actual at- 
tendance upon the Baptist Sunday 
schools as there are church members. 
The greatest immediate need is for en- 
larged buildings for some of our churches 
and the establishment of a Baptist High 
School for the training of teachers. There 
were 347 baptisms last year, the high- 
water mark of the Porto Rico Mission. 
This was in part due to the successful 
evangelistic campaign conducted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Peters. The churches have 
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awakened to greater activity; communi- 
ties have been stirred to their depths. 
Porto Rico was never more open and 
favorably disposed to the gospel than it 
is today. 

There is no more promising or prosper- 
ous school than the Colegios Interna- 
cionales (El Cristo College) of Cuba, 
which has had a striking growth. Its 
dormitories are crowded and scores of its 
400 students have to find rooms in the 
town, to their own detriment. A large 
part of the value of a Christian school is 
in the school life and the contact with 
teachers outside the classroom. The 
Arts course has grown very rapidly until 
now 130 candidates are enrolled. Three 
new buildings are needed for the ad- 
vanced students, an administrative and 
recitation hall, a boys’ dormitory, and 
a girls’ dormitory. We have had the 
land for these buildings for two or three 
years, and will need about $75,000 to 
complete each building, or a total of 
$325,000. 


Cuban Churches in New Homes 


In 1920 the Home Mission Society at 
the request of the Cuban churches passed 
a vote by which it pledged itself to give 
one dollar for every dollar contributed 
by Cuban churches for chapels, parson- 
ages or mission school buildings. Owing 
to the high cost of living in Latin Amer- 
ica and the low wage scale, it has never 
been possible to obtain large contribu- 
tions for buildings from mission churches 
as yet unable to support their own pas- 
tors. Within the last few months two 
new church buildings have been dedi- 
cated in Cuba—one at Maffo at a cost of 
$1,400, of which the church raised one- 
half, and the other at Yara, at a cost of 
$2,500, of which the church contributed 
one-half. The latter building represents 
in reality a value of $3,500, as a great deal 
of carpentry and mason work was do- 
nated. A third church this year will soon 
be ready to erect a modest building, cost- 
ing $1,500. In view of the bad financial 


REV. O. SUTHERLAND BAPTIZING IN LITTLE DRY RIVER 





conditions in Cuba, caused by the low 
price of sugar, this building activity re- 
flectsa high degree of spiritual prosperity. 


To Pastors and Relatives of 
Service Men 
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stationed on the Pacific Coast in military 
life communicate with Rev. Floy T. 
Barkman, Baptist Representative among 
United States Service men, care of First 
Baptist Church, San Diego, the names of 
such men in full and their place of duty. 
If this information is sent to Mr. Bark- 
man, denominational contact will be es- 
tablished and an endeavor made to tie 
these men up to the church of their 
choice. 
NOTE 

Helping Hand is conducted by Mrs. 
L. J. P. Bishop; Tidings by Miss Miriam 
Davis; Around the Conference Table by 
Miss Ina E. Burton; Department of 
Missionary Education by Rev. William 
A. Hill; Royal Ambassadors by the 
Department of Missionary Education; 
World Wide Guild by Miss Alma J. 
Noble; Children’s World Crusade by 
Miss Mary J. Noble. The address of 


It is very much desired that pastors of the Misses Noble is 218 Lancaster 
churches and relatives who know of men Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Value of the Volunteer Worker 


BY ALICE B. COLEMAN 


The primary and basic value of the 
volunteer worker (and it is understood 
that our discussion of the subject deals 
with the women in our churches) lies in 
the fact that a Christian woman who is 
qualified for service and ready to give 
herself, her time, her strength, and, often, 
her means, to the cause of Christ at home 
and abroad as a volunteer, is beyond 
question a woman of character, of per- 
sonality and of genuine devotion to her 
Lord and Master and to His kingdom. 

That premise being granted, who can 
estimate the value of our host of volun- 
teer workers enlisted under our two 
Woman’s Societies as indicated by a few 
statements like those which follow? 

In the line of organization, we have 12 
Districts, 40 States and divisions of 
states, with 31 Woman’s state societies, 
and 400 Associations. The listed volun- 
teer officers in these number 1,730, and 
when one adds to that figure the officers 
in the local church circles, we have in- 
deed a mighty host. Add once again, the 
volunteers under the Christian Ameri- 
canization banner, fully 2,500, whose 
special duty is to accept the missionary 
task at their own doors in the persons of 
their foreign sisters, and the tétal be- 
comes still larger. 


Finally, remember the newly organized 
Civics Committee that will enlist volun- 
teers in the effort to help women to be 
loyal citizens, and the total reaches a 
figure as yet not accurately estimated. 

But look at the question from another 
angle—that of the different and widely 
differing lines or departments of our de- 
nominational work through which our 
volunteers are. carrying forward the 
cause of Christ. For lack of space, they 
can be indicated only by name. 

White Cross, both Overland and Over- 
seas, World Wide Guild and Children’s 
World Crusade, College Counselor, Mis- 
sionary Education, including Church 
Schools of Missions, Reading Contest, 
and Sunday school work, Literature— 
widening information by a wise use and 
distribution of many varieties of printed 
material. 

Finally, the new step forward, whereby 
the volunteer worker is now actively 
cooperating with the Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation through the office and 
the work of Miss Ina E. Burton, the 
Woman’s Promotional Secretary. 

But I hear Miss Burton say, “You have 
used up the space allotted you.” So I 
leave each reader to draw her own con- 
clusion as.to the value of the volunteer 
worker. 

Can it be estimated? 

Can it be overestimated? 
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Manual for Women’s Societies 


The Woman’s American Baptist Home 
and Foreign Mission Societies have pre- 
pared a Manual for Women’s Societies 
in local Baptist churches. The index 
contains among other items the following 
subjects: 

Why Organize a Woman’s Mission So- 
ciety? 

How Organize a Woman’s Mission So- 
ciety? ; 

Suggested By-laws for a Woman’s 
Mission Society using the Circle Plan. 

Suggested By-laws for a Woman’s Mis- 
sion Society which does not use the Circle 
Plan but which may or may not be a 
union of Ladies Aid and Mission Society. 

Parliamentary Rules. 

This very helpful Manual may be se- 
cured free from your nearest Literature 
Bureau. 

The booklet, Outline of Cooperative 
Woman’s Work in the Denomination, has 
been revised and is ready for distribution 
to those who desire to know the method 
by which district, state and associational 
officers of women’s missionary organiza- 
tions are elected or appointed. Secure 
these from the National Woman’s So- 

cieties, the Department of Missionary 
Education, or the nearest Literature 
Bureau. 


Early Morning Prayer 


(Space will be reserved each month 
for requests for prayer and for out- 
standing answers to prayer. You are 
invited to cooperate in making this a 
helpful part of this section.) 


“In everything by prayer and suppli- 
cation with thanksgiving let your re- 
quests be made known unto God.” 
Phil. 4:6. 


THANKSGIVING 

Some prayers offered a month ago have 
already been answered. Give thanks! 

There is new life and interest in the 
church. Give thanks! 

Men and women are offering them- 
selves for service in the several depart- 
ments of the church. Give thanks! 

Some churches are paying one-twelfth 
of their missionary quotas each month. 
Give thanks! 


PRAYER FOR ASSOCIATIONS 


“Bear ye one another’s burdens.’ 
Gal. 6:2. 
Pray for the Associations. 


, 


Every 


church is related to other churches which 
work together in a given area. 

Pray that the stronger churches in 
every area may encourage and help the 
weaker ones by loving thought and pray- 
erful cooperation. 
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Pray that all the churches may have 
necessary reinforcements in active work- 
ers. 

Pray that the work of the Association 
may be made effective so as to reach 
every community in its territory with 
Christian ministration; that churches and 
Bible schools may be established wher- 
ever needed. 

Pray that the extension of the work 
of the Association may not lose sight of 
any foreign-speaking group. 


District Organization and Officers 


The Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society and the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
function through twelve district organi- 
zations. Eight of these represent the in- 
terests of both home and foreign mission 
work. Two are organized in the interest 
of foreign mission work and two in the 
interest of home mission work. In each 
district there is a board composed of 
twenty-one to twenty-seven members 
who meet at intervals during the year 
and make definite plans for the promo- 
tion of home and foreign mission inter- 
ests, also for the entire denominational 
program through the states comprising 
the districts. 

In each union district there is a Presi- 
dent, Administrative Vice-President, 
Foreign Mission Vice-President, Home 
Mission Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Besides these officers there 
are those who head up departments of 
national work, such as White Cross 
(Overseas and Overland), College Coun- 
selor, Christian Americanization, Litera- 
ture, World Wide Guild, Children’s 
World Crusade, Missionary Education 
and Reading Contest. The duties of the 
last four are carried under the direction 
of the Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion, and that of the Literature Depart- 
ment is under the direction of the Litera- 
ture Committee of the Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation. These officers are 
elected at the annual meeting of the dis- 
trict organization to which the local 
women’s missionary societies send repre- 
sentatives. (See booklet ‘Outline of 
Cooperative Women’s Work in the De- 
nomination” for details of election and 
appointment of all district officers.) 


Duties of District Administrative 
Vice-President 


In the December number of Missions 
the duties of the District President were 
stated. In this issue we bring a state- 
ment of the duties of the District Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President, prepared 
by Mrs. W. H. Ballard, Administrative 
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Vice-President of South Pacific District. 
The statement is as follows: 

The duty of the Administrative Vice- 
President is to promote the development 
of the churches in her district through the 
State Secretary-Directors of union dis- 
tricts and-through State Foreign Secre- 
taries and Home Directors of the non- 
union districts. 

There are many ways in which this 
development may be accomplished, but 
the following are among those which 
bring about a permanent growth. 

1. Encourage a larger prayer life. 

2. Recognize intelligently that she is 
the link between the national societies 
and her State Secretary-Directors. 

3. Communicate immediately upon 
receipt all policies, plans and recommen- 
dations from the national and district 
boards to the local churches through the 
regular channels, the State and Associa- 
tional Secretary-Directors: 

4. Keep the District constituency in- 
formed regarding denominational activi- 
ties. This should be done through an ac- 
tive contact with all District and State 
workers. 

5. Supplement work of State and As- 
sociational Secretary-Directors in every 
way possible (find out why officers are 
not functioning and help them). 

6. Study all the denominational bud- 
gets, in order that she may give definite 
information regarding any one of them. 

7. Keep the District President in con- 
stant touch with all policies and plans 
of work suggested by the two National 
Boards. 

8. Make new State officers feel a real 
welcome to the duties of their office and 
help them to realize their vital relation- 
ship with District and National organiza- 
tions. 

g. Answer promptly all letters received 
from headquarters. 


ww 


Miss SIGRID JOHNSON, nurse of the 
Clough Memorial Hospital at Ongole, 
writes: “We have a real foothold in the 
Ongole field and are getting one in the 
far outlying areas. It just does my heart 
good to see the faith the people have in 
us when they used to be so timid and 
afraid. Even the poor women are com- 
ing to us in ever greater numbers. Our 
two doctors—A. G. Boggs and Ernest 
Holsted—are most skilful in their work, 
and tireless in their energies, and thor- 
oughly evangelistic. Not a Sunday goes 
by but that one of them will be found 
in some outside village with some preach- 
ers, proclaiming the Good News of a lov- 
ing Father. Every day sees preaching 
and Bible talks here in the hospital.” 
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ONGOLE Is in the midst of a revival. 
Already 767 have been baptized, of 
whom 25 were caste Hindus, 202 Malas 
and 540 Madigas; 300 were women and 
467 men, representing 63 villages. 


www 


A NEW ARRIVAL in the Congo gives this 
report of a Sunday service: My heart 
was thrilled through and through as I 
looked down from my: place on the plat- 
form into those bright, smiling, happy 
faces which look as only those can that 
are washed by the blood of the Lamb. 
They sang the old gospel songs with a ring 
of joy and freedom. I did not try to fol- 
low the words in the hymn book for if I 
had I should have missed the interesting 
sight of seeing them swing their arms and 
clap the time in perfect rhythm. It was 
said by a native years ago, “We have no 
organs as you white people have, so we 
use our hands. rons 


THE ALL DAY dedication service of the 
Crow Indian Baptist Church at Upper 
Big Horn, December 6, was attended by 


II ersons. 
ai ier 


Miss Marion JOHNSON and Evalena 
McCutcheon, a new appointee, sailed on 
December 31st for San Salvador. Miss 
Ruth Carr returned to her work in Santa 
Ana at the same time. Pearl Blackburn, 
another new appointee, sailed for her 
field in Puebla, Mexico, on January 14th. 


www 


DAY AFTER DAY, 239 boys and girls 
work busily in the classrooms of the 
Baptist School in Managua, Nicaragua, 
where the Woman’s Home Society is 
training them for Christian leadership in 
their own country. Three of the girls 
recently were accepted as candidates for 


baptism. 
aptism porwr 


“T HAVE OFTEN been told and can well 
believe that we in Huchow are compara- 
tively free from violence because of the 
absence of objectionable foreign popula- 
tion and the refugee work done last win- 
ter during the war by the missionaries,” 
writes Bethel Evenson of the Memorial 
School of Mothercraft in Huchow. ‘One 
afternoon about 40 prominent business 
men of the city came to the church for 


tea and presented a large scroll, on one 
side of which was an explanation of the 
refugee work of last winter and on the 
other four large characters meaning 
literally, ‘Love others as oneself.’ We 
foreigners were greatly touched, not only 
by the act, but by the spirit in which 
this was done.” 


www 


FOLLOWING A RECENT tour in his field 
of Podili, South India, Rev. T. V. Witter 
sends home this enthusiastic account: 
“Just in from a wonderful tour of nine 
days in which we have seen evidences of 
God’s Spirit working in the hearts of 
many, many people. We gave baptism 
to 51 converts, one of whom was a Sudra 
of the Gola caste, a priest, 85 years of 
age! The Christians of six villages have 
pledged to erect houses of worship. God 
is at work in these villages and great 
things are ahead. All are happy.” 


www 


SINCE RETURNING to Japan, Dr. 
William Axling has been constantly in- 
vited to speak in evangelistic campaigns 
in different parts of the Empire. Every- 
where the attendance at the meetings 
has been good and the interest and 
response has been very genuine and deep. 


www 


Mrs. GEORGE W. HI11, once a Baptist 
missionary in Japan and China, died at 
her home in Covelo, Calif., on November 
11th. Mrs. Hill first sailed for the foreign 
field in 1893, but two years later was 
driven from West China by the riots and 
was transferred to Japan. In 1914, be- 
cause of poor health, she was obliged to 
return to this country. 


www 


THE CHURCH CONNECTED with the 
Federal Hill Italian Christian Center, 
Providence, R. I., has 83 members and 
over 120 in the Sunday school. The 
duplex envelope system of giving which 
they use is working successfully. 


www 


THE BOARDING department in Spel- 
man College now has 300 girls in their 


rly teens. 
early teen perere 


DEEP EARNESTNESS is found among 
the members of the First Italian Baptist 


Church of Philadelphia, where 9 converts 
asked for baptism in one week. 


www 


THE Fresno kindergarten, or “play 
garden,” in California, is creating a 
sensation and touching the heartstrings 
in a great number of Chinese homes. 
Seventeen little children come now, and 
there will be more soon, for there are 70 
on the Cradle Roll. 


ww 


AT A RECENT “Happy Hour” at 
Katherine House over 100 little people 
came just to play. The girls play house, 
dress and undress dollies, set the table, 
make the bed and cut paper. The boys 
have an equally gala time building 
houses, throwing beanbags, playing horse, 
and cutting and coloring paper. 


www 


Rev. E. O. Scuucren of Gurzalla, 
South India, writes: “Never have we 
seen the work upon this field so bright. 
Many people keep on identifying them- 
selves with us and the Lord. Large 
numbers of people are anxiously waiting 
for baptism but I feel that I must keep 
them back for the present. Certainly 
this is the time of harvest for us on this 
field. We commend ourselves and our 
work to the remembrance of intercessors 
in the homeland.” 


www 


THE FIRST CONVERT in the Pyinmana 
station of Burma was also the first 
teacher of the station schools. He now 
owns two saw mills and is one of the most 
prosperous business men of the town. 
He is also a very enthusiastic evangelistic 
worker. Rev. B. C. Case says: “He is 
taking the Lord into partnership in his 
business, to win Christian converts 
through it. Annual evangelistic cam- 
paigns at his mills, personal preaching on 
his own part and readiness to give from 
his income for Christian work make him 
a pillar in our work.” 


www 


IN A RECENT Red Cross drive managed 
by one of the workers at Rankin Christian 
Center, Braddock, Pa., the community 
of foreign people who work in the mills 
gave so much that the affair went 400 
per cent over the top. 
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** Dr. J. Ackerman Coles was one of our 
most notable laymen. He was a zealous 
lover of art, and his collections were large 
and varied. He was especially devoted 
to the memory of his father, a divine and 
scholar of rank in his day, whose trans- 
lation of the Dies Irae is a classic. Pos- 
sessed of wealth, Dr. Coles delighted to 
use his means for the benefit and pleasure 
of others. He was deeply interested in 
missions, as well as in his church and 
community. Scotch Plains bears many 
evidences of his philanthropy. He will 
be remembered gratefully also in the 
far places of the earth, for his benevolence 
was not limited by geography. His name 
will be known to future generations of In- 
dia through his gift of the Coles-Acker- 
man Memorial High School at Nellore 
.and the Coles Memorial High School at 
Kurnool, South India. He not only 
erected the handsome buildings, but gave 
more than $150,000 endowment to the 
schools. Fond of history, he had a beau- 
tiful bronze tablet made for the church 
in Salem where the Haystack group of 
foreign missionaries, including Judson, 
were set apart for the first foreign mission 
from our shores, and followed by building 
a Judson Tower in honor of that Baptist 
pioneer to Burma. This was a replica 
of the Salem Church tower, set up in 
Rangoon. He had pleasure in doing the 
unusual, but there was always point in it. 
The Nellore School needed a dormitory 
for girls, and Dr. Coles built it. The Ten- 
cate and Prescott Cottages at Nellore were 
added. All the work at Kurnool was in 
memory of his sister, his companion in his 
later yearsuntil herdeath. No one knows 
the total of his benevolence, for it was 
never a matter of display. The conspic- 
uous gifts, like that of his art collection to 
Newark and the larger mission gifts, 
could not be concealed, but who can 
number the small bounties and responses 
to need. A good, kindly friend to man 
has gone from us, and we are the poorer 
for his going. 


** Things get somewhat misplaced in the 
Note Book, but it is not too late to re- 
member well the delightful character of 
the reception and supper that marked 
the opening of the fall semester of the 
Italian Theological Department. The 
new home in the City Mission Building 
at Second Avenue and Tenth Street was 
bright with welcome, and Principal Man- 
gano and his corps of students saw to the 


comfort of the guests. About seventy- 
five sat down at the tables, including the 
committee of the Baptist Education So- 
ciety—Messrs. Colgate, Judd and Big- 
low and Dr. A. G. Lawson, a goodly 
group of alumni, and invited friends from 
Brooklyn and New York, some of whom 
had been actively interested in the school 
from its beginning with two students in 
Brooklyn. Brief addresses were made, 
of course, and Prof. Mangano was in his 
happiest mood, as he might well be, with 
his school at last comfortable and for long 
(he hopes) located. Certainly the stu- 
dents can find plenty of missionary ex- 
perience right at hand. And a ready and 
missionary-spirited company of young 
men they are. At an after-dinner meet- 
ing in the large audience room of the Sec- 
ond Church Dean Wearing of Colgate 
made the principal address, and about 
250 people were present. The school has 
begun its work happily. As to the ability 
of the young men the Editor is thor- 
oughly satisfied, since he saw the quick- 
ness with which they caught his rendering 
of the Italian poem, from an Italian Bap- 
tist poet, the late Senor Alessandro Bel- 
londi, father of our Lawrence pastor, 
Ariel Bellondi. The poem, by the way, 
had a great motto in its refrain, ‘Blessed 
is he who trusts only in the Lord.” 


**The Editor would like to voice, for all 
associated at headquarters and in the 
Foreign Mission Rooms where Dr. Her- 
bert J. White of Hartford has been so 
intimately connected with the Board for 
years, the deep sympathy which they 
feel for this brother beloved in the sorrow 
that has come to him through the death 
of his wife. A gracious woman, a true 
mistress of the manse, she seconded her 
husband in all his work, a large heart- 
part of which was missions. A great 
church mourns with its pastor, but they 
“mourn not as those without hope.” 


** Note, that Secretary Frank A. Smith 
of our Home Mission Society came into 
the sanctum all beaming with joy over 
his visit to Porto Rico, which he declares 
positively is ‘the prettiest piece of home 
mission work that was ever done or 
dreamed of;” and after a while of raptur- 
ing pledged himself to write thereof for 
the March issue in due form and with 
fair reticence of superlatives, many of 
which are to be found on our Index Ex- 
purgatorius. We shall see. 
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** We are still laboring heavily under 
“carry on” and “put it over,” but some 
relief is noted in the onrush of the “‘sales- 
man,” who is now busy in talking at 
least about “selling the Gospel,”’ “selling 
the missionary program,” “selling the 
cooperative idea,’”’ and we should like to 
add, “selling the—poor, patient listener,” 
but won’t. Frankly, though, isn’t all 
this commercializing of our Christian 
enterprises a serious cheapening of the 
whole business, and aren’t we in danger 
of losing more worth while supporters 
than we make? 


** After so long and eminent a life work 
as that of Russell Conwell, there was a 
natural feeling that Grace Temple 
Church in Philadelphia would find it im- 
possible to secure a successor who could 
carry on the work there. But on New 
Year Eve the Church settled that kind of 
feeling by giving a unanimous and en- 
thusiastic call to Dr. Frederick E. Tay- 
lor of Indianapolis to become its pastor. 
Dr. Taylor’s decision is not known at 
this writing, but he combines in his per- 
sonality many of the elements that made 
Dr. Conwell what he was to his church 
and the wider community. Dr. Taylor 
has built a great missionary church in 
Indianapolis and is a foremost citizen 
there as Dr. Conwell was in Philadelphia. 
Always engaged in some active denomi- 
national service, he is at present chair- 
man of the Administrative Committee of 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
One does not envy him the necessity of 
making a decision in such a case, for no 
minister could have a more loving or de- 
voted people than he has in the First In- 
dianapolis—a church that has always 
risen to the exceptional demands upon it. 


** The First Baptist Church of Bridge- 
port, Conn., is deeply mourning the death 
of its pastor, Rev. Charles A. Decker, 
December 31st. After an operation 
on December 17, it was known that his 


illness was fatal. He was an exception- ~ 


ally able and devoted minister, of rare 
spiritual character, giving himself un- 
stintedly to his work. He built up a 
large men’s class, was a leader in church 
and civic betterment enterprises, and 
actively interested in missionary effort, 
local and world wide. He served on the 
Administrative Committee of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation and on his 
State Board. Under his leadership the 
Bridgeport Church was rapidly develop- 
ing along all the lines of Christian ser- 
vice. At the age of forty-nine he was 
stricken while at the height of his power, 
and while he was wielding an uncommon 
influence.for good in the city. 
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“JESUS AND OuR GENERATION” 


One is lifted into the atmosphere of 
reverent and lofty thinking by these 
Barrows Lectures which the University 
of Chicago sent Dr. James W. Gilkey, 
pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
to India to deliver. The reader is not 
surprised to learn of the profound influ- 
ence which they exerted in six chiel 
student centers as given before the 
thousands of orientals with whom medi- 
tation is a custom and religious thinking 
a habitual practice. Even when deprived 
of the fine personality of the lecturer they 
carry a glow of spirit and clearness of 
conviction which make the reading a 
spiritually quickening influence. Dr. 
Gilkey has maintained the high standard 
set by his eminent predecessors in the 
lectureship—Barrows, Fairbairn, Cuth- 
bert Hall and Charles R. Henderson. In 
his preface he tells us that taking advan- 
tage of the marked interest of India in 
the personality and figure of Jesus, the 
subject of the lectures “is Jesus Himself 
as our own generation sees Him,” and 
their object to “set Him forth as the 
source and sum of what is most central 
and vital in the Christian religion.”” This 
has been done with growing power, 
reaching the climax in the lecture on The 
Lordship of Jesus, which precedes the 
sixth and last on Jesus and the Future. 
With delicate regard for the religious 
beliefs of his hearers, Dr. Gilkey never 
fails to exalt that one Figure to pre- 
eminence and the place of divine power. 
He puts the missionary motive before 
them in a sentence: “A Christianity in 
any land that is not missionary at heart 
would prove thereby that it had lost its 
Master’s mighty impulse of love and 
service and sacrifice.” These lectures 
possess literary finish and intellectual 
vitality. They make good company for 
the reflective quiet of the study, and are 
full of stimulus for the soul as one re- 
enters upon the fret and fray of the 
daily round. (University of Chicago 
Press; $2.) 


VALUABLE INTERPRETATIONS 


Two informing volumes of especial 
timeliness come from the University of 
Chicago Press. One is Oriental Inter- 
pretations of the Far Eastern Problem, and 
the other is Occidental Interpretations of 
the Far Eastern Problem. This is a live 


problem of the time, and to have it 
interpreted by such scholars and states- 
men is of first rate importance. For the 
oriental side the. case is presented by 
Count Michimasi Soyeshima, of the 
House of Peers of Japan, and Dr. P. W. 
Kuo, President of Southeastern Univer- 
sity in Nanking, China. For the occi- 
dental there are three interpreters— 
Editor H. G. W. Woodhead of the Pekin 
and Tientsin Times, H. K. Norton, an 
American business man and _ publicist, 
and Julean Arnold, U. S. Consul or Com- 
mercial Attaché in China since 1902. The 
volumes comprise the lectures which 
these eminently qualified gentlemen de- 
livered at the Second Institute, held in 
Chicago in the summer of 1925, under 
the Norman Wait Harris Memorial 
Foundation, whose purpose is “‘the pro- 
motion of a better understanding on the 
part of American citizens of the other 
peoples of the world, thus establishing a 
basis for improved international rela- 
tions and a more enlightened world- 
order.” 

These are books that thoughtful 
Americans should read. They are the 
matured views of men who have had wide 
opportunity to know and who speak 
with conviction and clearness. Count 
Soyeshima tells of political, economic and 
social aspects of modern Japan, of Japan’s 
policy toward China, Siberia and Korea, 
and frankly of Japan’s relations with the 
United States. If we can keep the jingoes 
down and cultivate the spirit which he 
exemplifies, the two nations will progress 
harmoniously along the paths of peace 
and friendship. Dr. Kuo was at Balti- 
more and many there heard him make 
his fine apologetic for China and his 
appeal for her sovereignty rights. He 
strongly presents here the political, 
economic and social tendencies in modern 
China, China’s position in modern Asia, 
and her relations with the United States. 
He gives the Christian missionaries full 
credit for their pioneer work in education 
and culture and as a spiritual force. 
Without these two oriental representa- 
tives the present situation could not be 
thoroughly understood. 

Mr. Woodhead deals first with the 
Chinese Republic, framing the historical 
background whence it sprang. Then he 
considers the present state of China, the 
vexed question of Extraterritoriality, and 
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China’s foreign relations. Admirably 
clear statement, preparing one for Mr. 
Arnold’s lecture on China’s economic 
resources, as yet so little developed. Mr. 
Norton describes the progress of soviet 
Russia in gaining good will and strength 
in China and foresees in the prospect of a 
Russian-Chinese coalition against Japan 
and England plenty of room for trouble, 
in which we might easily become in- 
volved. The Harris Lecture Foundation 
is rendering a real service in holding these 
Institutes -and publishing the lectures. 
The University Press, by the way, is 
turning out good typography, with ex- 
ceedingly neat “jackets.”” The volumes 
are $2 each. 


Other Books Worth While 


Progressive Endeavor, by Amos R. 
Wells, is a practical textbook which an- 
swers every question that can be raised 
concerning the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety. There is no man living who knows 
so intimately what the Society is as does 
Professor Wells, editor of the Christian 
Endeavor World; and no man who is so 
well able to answer questions. He points 
out how Christian Endeavor develops 
its members in all ways that make for 
Christian character and usefulness. Pas- 
tors ought to have it, as well as the 
young people. (United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, Boston; $r.) 

Beside Our Campfires, by Suzanne 
Weddell, is a little book of goodnight 
meditations written originally for the 
Chicago Girl Reserves of the Millhurst 
Campfire, one of the excellent institu- 
tions of the Chicago Y. W. C. A. Taking 
the Campfire Code as a basis, there are 
meditations for twelve weeks, each 
article in the Code being exemplified by 
some woman. Thus Gracious in Manner 
is identified with Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Ready for Service by Florence Night- 
ingale, and so on, the list including Grace 
Dodge, Helen Keller, Mary Lyon, Joan 
of Arc, Mary Slessor and Julia Ward 
Howe. For each night there is a selection 
touching the life and work of the par- 
ticular character, and a short poem. The 
work has been finely done, and is the out- 
growth of campfire experience, as the 
author has been in charge of the Mill- 
hurst Camp for Girls. The excellence of 
the selections is marked by a keen sense 
of spiritual values. The girls of the 
World Wide Guild could have no more 
suggestive or helpful book than this. 

The Foreign Missions Convention, held 
at Washington in 1925, is reported offi- 
cially in a volume which fills 465 large 
pages with valuable matter. This was an 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Program of the Eighth School of 
; Missions 


In the First Baptist Church, Pawtucket, 
R. I., October 15 to November 19 


Few of our Eastern churches have a 
finer record than the First Baptist 
Church of Pawtucket, R.I., for it has 
completed its Eighth Church School of 
Missions with an attendance beating all 
previous records. ‘The committee in 
charge secured the actual presence of 
representatives of the Slavs at several 
of the sessions. The Greeks were there 
also to tell of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church to which the Slavs belong in 
such numbers. 

A significant feature of the School was 
the cultivation by each group of its own 
members. The type of advertising card 
used by the men’s class is given below. 
This card was sent out each week at the 
expense of the teacher of the men’s class, 
one of the best lawyers in Rhode Island. 
We commend this type of program and 
advertising to other churches. 


THEME: THE SLAV IN AMERICA 
4.30-5.30—Story hour and handwork 


for children, Mrs. Paul Baum; meeting | 


for older girls and women, Mrs. Frank 
Rector. 

6.30-7.00—Supper for class members. 
Miss Smith, Mrs. Roys, Mrs. Martin, 
Mrs. Havens, Mrs. McManus and Mrs. 
V. S. Westcott. 

7.15-8.15~-Classes for Discussion. 
Men: James L. Jenks; women: Mrs. 
Nicholas, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Peabody, 
Mrs. Cushman, Miss Lazinska; young 
people: Miss Carrie Farren; High School 
students: Miss Cheek, Miss McKay, 
Mrs. Baum, Mrs. Capron, Mr. Eatough, 
Mr. McNay. 

8.15-9.00—Assembly for all. Prayer, 
song, testimony, short talks from repre- 
sentatives of the Slavic people. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Tolman of Czechoslovakia 
addressed all classes on the opening 
evening, giving the European _back- 
ground of the Slav, a rare treat. Other 
evenings the speakers were: Rev. A. 
Marusich, Russian Baptist of Providence; 
Rev. A. E. Krause of the Polish Old 
Catholic Church, High Street; Rev. H. 
Andriopoulos of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, George Street; Mr. Stanley 
Nowak, leader among the Polish people 
of Pawtucket. 
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ADVERTISING CARD 
No. 1—Mission Studies 
1925 
Men’s Class 


THE SLAV IN INDUSTRY 


. Who are Slavs? 

. Where are they in America? 

. What are they doing? 

. What kind of workmen are they? 

. What kind of citizens do they make? 


A. AMERICANIZATION 
(a) Methods 
(b) Results 
Political tendencies 
Acquisition of property 
Desire for advancement, night schools, etc. 


B. RESPECT FOR LAW 


(a) Their criminal record 
(b) The Slav and Prohibition 


ORNs 


Church School of Missions at 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Realizing that lack of information is 
often the cause of little inspiration along 
missionary lines, Pastor Robert I. Wilson 
of the First Baptist Church, of James- 
town, just before he left for his vacation 
last summer called the missionary com- 
mittee of the church, doubled its member- 
ship, and requested that a School of Mis- 
sions be considered for one feature of 
church work in the early fall. The pastor 
went on his vacation. The committee 
went to work. ‘We have never done this 
before” did not in the least scare the 
Committee, so when the pastor returned 
in September plans for a School of Mis- 
sions were ready for his consideration. 
Prayers and plans will promote church 
projects. Together pastor and people 
launched out in the great study of Mis- 
sions, with the following plan and result, 
showing the class, book and registration: 
Women, Prayer and Missions, 76; Men, 
God’s Dynamite, 25; Young Men and 
Women, Prayer and Missions, 50; High 
School Group, Looking Ahead with Latin 
America, 26; Girls (12 to 15), Brave Ad- 
venturers, 10; Boys (12 to 15), Missionary 
Heroes, 18. Average attendance, .160; 
total attendance for the entire six 
weeks, 957. 

From the opening session to the last 
lesson the interest was keen and the at- 
tendance never lagged except for two 
very stormy nights. Supper was served 
at 6:30, after which a short prayer service 
was conducted by the pastor, and then 
the classes were in session for forty-five 
minutes of intensive study. “This has 
been so interesting,” ‘Why can we not 
do this every Wednesday night?” “TI 
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am so sorry it is over,’ were remarks 
heard on every hand the last night of the 
school. Boys and girls, men and women 
of the church, have had a good time to- 
gether studying Missions, and _ highly 
recommend the course. The study book 
used in each class proved itself a strong 
one for information and inspiration along 
missionary lines. 

A rich feast is set before the churches 
this year in the choice of study books by 
the Central Committee of United Study, 
by the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, and by our Committee on Mission- 
ary Education. Churches should not lose 
this opportunity to advance. 


School of Missions at Peddie Memorial 
BY M. J. TWOMEY, D.D., PASTOR 

There has been a real interest in the 
School of Missions held in our Church 
(First Baptist-Peddie Memorial of New- 
ark), on six Thursday evenings, begin- 
ning October 15th, from 7:00 until 7:45 
o’clock. Our study classes were divided 
into three groups: For men and young 
men, for women, and for young women, 
with different teachers from our church 
each week. 

The study book used was the inspiring 
work of Mrs. Montgomery, Prayer and 
Missions, and we were fortunate in hav- 
ing Mrs. Montgomery come to us, before 
the School opened, and give her book in 
her own inimitable way to our teachers. 
The results of the School were evidenced 
in the testimonies at the prayer meetings 
of the church, which followed the study 
classes, ‘‘Prayer” being the keynote of 
nearly every one who testified. 

The following suggestions and decisions 
were brought to the prayer meeting fol- 
lowing the last session of the School: 

From the Men’s Class: It was decided 
to hold a Sunday morning prayer meeting 
for men, at 10 o’clock, especially having 
in mind the pastor and the work of the 
church. One of the young men stated 
that he had heretofore had a schedule for 
his life, and that now his schedule would 
include a definite time for prayer. As 
circumstances would not always permit 
his attendance at the 10 o’clock Sunday 
morning prayer service he would make it 
his custom to pray at that time in his 
home for God’s presence and God’s power 
in the church services. 

Women’s Class: It was suggested that 
a definite time for prayer be set aside by 
the women each day, and that we have 
definite aims in our prayers, with special 
emphasis on the Book of Remembrance as 
a guide in our praying. A Sunday morn- 
ing prayer meeting for women was held 
last Sunday preceding the morning ser- 
vice and this will be continued. 
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Young Women’s Class: Definite prayer 
for the pastor and for spiritual growth in 
the Young Women’s Missionary Society; 
if unable to be present at any service of 
the church to bow before God, seeking 
His blessing on that service. To resort to 
prayer rather than to injurious criticism; 
to tell it to God rather than to spread 
hurtful words among others. 

These are the spoken evidences of the 
benefits of the School of Missions, but we 
know there are evidences unspoken and 
unseen, which are resulting in a deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life, in a real love for 
the ‘‘Secret of His Presence,” in a greater 
longing for.a revival “in me,” “in the 
church,” “in the city,” “in the nation.” 
While pastor and people alike have al- 
ways had a concern for souls, yet with the 
strengthening of the prayer life there will 
obviously result a deeper concern, a real 
anxiety. 

Prayer and Missions is being read ex- 
tensively in our homes, books being 
passed gladly by their owners to those 
without a copy. 

Our Sunday morning Jun‘or Church 
and our Saturday afternoon Junior C. E. 
have a'so joined in the School, as they 
have devoted six of their services to the 
study of Brave Adventurers. Our object 
has been: ‘To give an opportunity to 
our church and community to study the 
relation of Prayer to the Missionary En- 
terprise and to the progress of the Chris- 
tian Gospel.” The enrolment was 226, 
average attendance 144. 


An Appeal to Baptist Laymen 
“‘WHERE MEN GO—BOYS WILL FOLLOW’’ 
Since the objective of the Royal Am- 
bassadors is to produce in the genera- 
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tions ahead a strong, intelligent and sup- 
porting body of Baptist laymen, our men 
of today should sustain a friendly and 
sympathetic relationship to our boys’ 
church organizations. This relationship 
should be not only sympathetic but inti- 
mate and fatherly. The plan of the 
Royal Ambassadors offers an unusual 
opportunity to our Baptist laymen for 
far-reaching and worth while service 

The National Council of Northern 
Baptist Laymen, recognizing the im- 
portance of this relationship, has recom- 
mended the following activities in behalf 
of Baptist boys: 


Teach a class of boys in the Church School. 
Lead a class in a Missionary Heroes Course. 

‘ — on the Boy Scout Committee or as a Scout 
eader. 
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Become a “Big Brother’’ to a delinquent boy. 

Plan a “Father and Son” Banquet. 

Provide a summer camp for boys. } 

Organize basketball and baseball teams; and 
provide a gymnasium. 

Secure a tennis court or oversee a tournament. 

Diminish the sale of cigarettes to boys of junior 
age. 

Assist in organizing boys’ groups. 

Foster a boys’ debating society. 

Superintend a camera or a philatelist club. 

Conduct a boys’ conference or a “house party." 

Make a high school or college education possible 
for a promising lad. 

Counsel with boys as to their life work, with vo- 
cational guidance and life service enlistment. 

Secure competent instruction in sex, health, and 
hygiene. 

Cooperate with the Y. M. C. A. and the High Y 


ub. 

Plan hikes and expeditions to points of interest. 

Encourage promising lads to attend Summer 
Assemblies. 


(See page 8 of the folder entitled, “‘Pro- 
gram Suggestions for Men’s Classes and 
Organizations.”) 








ITEMS ON ROvAL AMBASSADORS 


The recent series of Missionary Educa- 
tion Institutes in Pennsylvania and New 
York revealed a widespread interest in 
the Royal Ambassadors. The first chap- 
ter in Pennsylvania was organized by 
Rev. S. S. Aplin at La Jose. He was 
present at the Institute held at Punxsu- 
tawney, and it developed that he organ- 
ized the first Boy Scout troop in the 
United States. He had, at the time, re- 
cently visited England and witnessed one 
of the early Scout demonstrations by 
Baden-Powell. He returned to Utica, 
where he was then a pastor, and formed 
America’s first Scout troop. The chapter 
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R. A. CHAPTER CAPTAIN JAMES LAUGHTON, OF BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


at La Jose has selected Grenfell Chapter 
as its name. 

The first chapter of Royal Ambassa- 
dors in New York State was organized 
by Rev. F. W. Tomlinson, Director of 
Town and Country work at the North 
Syracuse Church. Mr. John H. Fritz, a 
leader in Sunday school work in the 
North Syracuse Church, is the Chief 
Counsellor of the chapter, which is known 
as the Roger Williams Chapter. 

Charters have already been granted to 
chapters in eighteen states. The manual 
for leaders and the packet for degree 
instruction are now ready and the de- 
mand for them is widespread. 


SPECIAL MATERIALS FOR Boys 


A new series of twelve demonstration 
programs is in preparation, built espe- 
cially for the boys and adapted for use in 
boys’ clubs and organizations of what- 
ever name. The Royal Ambassador boys 
will find this new type of material very 
helpful and interesting. 

The series consists of three programs 
each on evangelistic, medical, industrial 
and city mission work as carried on by 
outstanding men and women. The 
materials will contain human interest 
stories for assignment to individual boys 
in building the programs for their meet- 
ings. The series is expected to be pub- 
lished in season for the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Washington in May. 


MISSIONARY HEROES Course No. 2 

A second course of the four courses of 
programs for Baptist boys’ groups is in 
preparation and is scheduled to come 
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from the press at the Washington Con- 
vention. The heroes with geographical 
designations are as follows: 

Captain Luke Bickel. Master Mariner 
of the Inland Sea. 

William Carey, Founder of Modern 
Missions. 

Alexander Duff, India’s Educational 
Pioneer. 

Mary Porter Gamewell, Heroine of the 
Boxer Rebellion. 

Frank Higgins, Sky Pilot of the Lum- 
bermen. 

Raymond Lull, First Missionary to 
the Moslems. 

George L. Mackay, Pioneer Missionary 
in Formosa. 

John Kenneth Mackenzie, The Be- 
loved Physician of Tientsin. 

Robert Moffatt, Friend of the African. 

John Coleridge Patteson, Martyr 
Bishop of the South Seas. 

J. Hudson Taylor, Founder of the 
China Inland Mission. 

John Williams, Shipbuilder of the 
South Seas. 


AN AMBASSADORS’ HyMN 


Already a contribution of a hymn has 
come to the new organization emphasiz- 
ing the Ambassadors’ mission. This is 
entitled, ‘Royal Ambassadors,” and we 
give it on this page. 


Royal Ambassadors 


DEDICATED TO ALL BOYS WHO LOVE 
THE LORD AND SERVE HIM AS 
“ROYAL AMBASSADORS” 

(Sung to ‘‘Fatrest Lord Jesus,’’ the Crusader’s Hymn) 


Royal Ambassadors— 

Envoys of Christ our King, 

A message from His courts we bring; 
That God so loved the world 
That God so loved the world 

For us His only Son He gave. 


Royal Ambassadors— 

Sent to every nation, 

We bear the news of salvation; 
That God so loved the world 
That God so loved the world 

Christ died all sinful men to save. 


Royal Ambassadors— 

In the strength of our youth 

We work and pray tospread the truth-— 
That God so loved the world 
That God so loved the world 

Shall ever on our banners wave. 


BADGE BUTTON FOR AMBASSADORS 


The new badge buttons which may be 
worn by those who have attained the 
degree of Ambassador are now available 
and may be secured at fifty cents each. 
The emblem is the same as the regular 
emblem for Squires and Knights, gold 
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with blue and white enamel, but is much 
smaller, being about one-third the size of 
the other emblem. The crown and laurel 
wreath are clearly discernible, and we 
believe the Royal Ambassador boys will 
be pleased with it. 


ENDORSEMENT OF THE R. A. 


“At a meeting of the Board of the 
Woman’s Baptist Mission Society of 
Connecticut, held on October 12th, it 
was voted that we heartily endorse the 
Order of the ‘Royal Ambassadors’ for 
boys and willingly lend our support in 
the interest of its work.” 


Note Tus INVITATION 


Royal Ambassadors are invited to 
enter the Stewardship Contest for Young 
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People. The contest for best essays began 
November 15, 1925, and closes April 1, 
1926. Essays must be received not later 
than March 31. Mail to the Stewardship 
Committee, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The subjects are as follows: 

Class A (18 to 25 years)—Subject, 
Lordship and Stewardship (1,000 to 
1,500 words). 1st prize, $100; 2nd prize, 
$50; 3rd prize, $25. 

Class B (15 to 18 years)—Subject, 
What Stewardship Means to Me (500 to 
1,200 words). 1st prize $75; 2d prize, 
$40; 3rd prize, $20. 

Class C (12 to 14 years inclusive)— 
Subject, How Can I Be a Good Steward? 
(500 to 700 words). 1st prize, $50; 2nd 
prize, $30; 3rd prize, $15. 

R. A. Boys! Here’s a challenge! 
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Our Guild Prayer 
(Melody: The Rosary) 
Our girlhood’s golden hours, dear Christ, 
We give to Thee, we give to Thee; 
And lo! we garland them with roses white, 
Sweet emblems of our purity; 
Each hour a song, each rose a prayer 
Of adoration and of praise; 
O keep us true unto the end 
And bless our gladsome days! 
Dear Christ, we glorify Thy name; 
All, all for Thee our star’s unfurled; 
For Thee our candles gleam. Make us 
the flame 
To light the world, O Christ, to light 
the world! Amen, Amen! 
—Corinne Spicklemire. 


The above was the prize song at the 
Indiana Birthday Party at Fort Wayne, 
and do you wonder? It is by far the most 
beautiful of all the songs that have come 
to my notice this fall, and when a charm- 
ing Guild girl with a clear soprano voice 
sings it as a prayer it is indeed a moment 
for heart searching and real dedication. 
Can you all sincerely pray, “Make us the 
flame to light the world, O Christ, to light 
the world!” The girl who wrote the words 
is a member of the Evelyn Spangler 
Chapter, Cumberland, and their pastor 
drove six members of that Chapter over 
100 miles to the Convention and never 
missed a session himself. Ohio was 
represented, too, by the State Secretary, 
Mrs. Austin, and by four others who 
drove from Dayton. 

I think we shall have to provide an 
award of Merit Medal or some other 
appropriate recognition for the ministers 


and husbands who play the réle of 
chauffeur. One hundred or more miles 
are nothing in their lives when it means 
giving a half dozen girls the privilege of 
attending a Guild Birthday Party; and 
this devotion on the part of husbands, 
fathers and ministers has been one of the 
fine features of the Fall Rallies. One 
more word about Indiana. They had 
some very original and unusual posters, 
two of the best being the work of Miss 
Dorothy Burton, Indianapolis. It was a 
great Convention, and Mrs. G. C. 
Mitchell, the State Secretary, has reason 
to be proud of her girls. 


New York’s Party 


What a glorious party it was! Eastern 
and Western New York united this year, 
and 435 girls reported at Syracuse the 
week-end following Thanksgiving. It 
surely was par excellence in every par- 
ticular. 

The hospitality extended by the Dela- 
ware Street Church and the hostesses 
from all churches was lavish; the par- 
ticipation and presence of the ministers, 
Mr. Banning, Mr. Ferrell, and Dr. 
Clausen, was a great inspiration; the 
number of “distinguished guests” was 
an added inspiration. These included 
Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Pinkham and 
Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith representing 
our National Home and Foreign Societies; 
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OUR GUILD CHAPTER AT PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, WHICH HAS GROWN FROM 
SIX TO EIGHTEEN MEMBERS 


Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Shephardson repre- 
senting our N. Y. District Boards; Rev. 
W. A. Hill of the Department of Mission- 
ary Education; Miss Palacios and Miss 
Dresser, our Home and Foreign mission- 
aries. These all brought happy Birthday 
Greetings to their ten-year-old Worth 
While Girl. It was a great disappoint- 
ment that Dr. Grose could not be present 
in person, but he sent his greeting in 
poetic form, and I am hoping he will not 
use editorial blue pencil but will include 
his poem at my request in this column, 
for New York would like to share it with 
all Guild girls. It was read most impres- 
sively by Mrs. Stafford. This was the 
first time Mr. Hill had honored any State 
Rally with his presence and he was as 
enthusiastic as the peppiest Guilder and 
enjoyed it all, even the birthday cake 
after the banquet was all over. 

A delightful surprise was the presenta- 
tion of a check for $50 to each National 
Woman’s Society through Mrs. Pinkham 
and Mrs. Smith. The greatest surprise of 
the evening, at least to one person, was a 
birthday gift to their Alma Mater, a 
beautiful bar pin which is quite the most 
precious treasure she possesses because of 
the love of her own State Guild Girls. 
Miss Elliott, our Big Sister, Miss Mary 
Noble our little sister, and Alma Mater 
were all there, too, so the family was 
pretty complete. 

Who was the genius back of it all? Of 
course Mrs. St. John, incomparable as a 
Program Maker, and her two inspiring 
State Secretaries, Mrs. Jean Martin 
Stafford and Mrs. Perry Allen Beck. 
They are a radiant trio of efficiency. 

Two features should receive special 
mention; group conferences in the morn- 


ing on various phases of Guild activities, 
all coming together later in an open 
Forum reporting and. discussing their 
findings; and a Symposium in the after- 
noon on War and Peace conducted by 
Mr. Hill. Try these out in your Rallies. 

Pledges from 95 chapters toward the 
Birthday Fund amounted to $4,700. 
There are still 210 chapters to be heard 
from. 

My minister said recently, “God be- 
stows upon us only so much as He can 
trust us with.” Can He trust us with 
another decade of service through the 
World Wide Guild? 


Letter from Czechoslovakia 


Dear Miss Noble—It is such a long 
time since we wrote to you last, but please 
do not think we have been asleep all the 
time. Now we want you to have our last 
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photograph, and hope you will like it. It 
is somewhat different from the first pic- 
ture we sent you, the small group has 
grown, but we also know that our happi- 
ness does not depend on a large number, 
for we have had good times though it has 
again somewhat diminished. 

We are very busy now preparing cloth- 
ing for the orphans, and many kind 
people are sending things, so that we hope 
something substantial may be accom- 
plished by Christmas. We meet once a 
week for our White Cross Work. 

Some weeks ago we had the extreme 
fortune to welcome in our midst our very 
own missionary, Rev. Joseph Cerny of 
Tsungyen, China. He was spending his 
furlough in Europe and will be going 
back to China about January. He gave 
us a lecture on China and his work there, 
and showed us pictures and models of 
Chinese shoes, carriages, dishes and idols. 
The evening was open for everybody, 
but was held under the auspices of our 
Chapter, and we had the privilege of 
welcoming him. It was an evening full 
of enthusiasm and interest, and we hope 
it will bear fruit in the hearts of all. 

We now beg to wish you a blessed 
Christmas and New Year of abundant 
blessing in your work for the Lord, and 
remain, Your faithful Chapter 4295.— 
Martha M. Kessner. 


Miss Elliott Speaking 


Dear Girls—Some one has said, ““To 
travel hopefully is better than to arrive.” 
This may be true in some phases of ife, 
but I have been traveling a great deal 
this month and have not found tso. ‘“To 
arrive” with me has meant meeting our 
W. W. G. girls—the best gi.ls. Eager and 
enthusiastic for our work. Thank you, 
girls, for your responsiveness. 


“Wedel Vda: Gaal 
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This month I have had a very special 
pleasure going with our Missionary Edu- 
cation Institute Team. We have been in 
Rochester, Buffalo, Utica, Syracuse, 
Albany, Newburgh, Glens Falls, Bing- 
hamton, Elmira and Jamestown, N. Y. 
At each place the Guild girls and myself 
have talked over our vital problems to- 
gether. Guild History and Growth, 
Organization, Aims and Purposes, Plans 
and Programs, Rallies, Conferences and 
House Parties have been a part of the 
outline covered. Everyone contributed 
much by giving ideas and points of view. 
We certainly felt at the close of each 
meeting that it was good to have been 
together. 

We have a special task in that we must 
-make the world Christian. And it can 
only be done by each of us daily living 
the Christ life. What is Christianity? 
Is it not a living and loving faith in God 
and in others! Is it not through us that 
God works? Jesus has taught us service 
to God and man in His words, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” in the wonderful 
parable of the Good Samaritan. If we 
could show our love for our neighbors 
every day we would be rendering a ser- 
vice to God. All service ranks the same 
with Him. 

I quo‘e again Markham’s words as so 
many girls have sent in requests for them: 


“To each one is given a marble 
To carve for the wall; 
A stone that is needed 
To heighten the beauty of all; 
And only his soul has 
The magic to give it grace: 
And only his hands have 
The cunning to put it in place. 


Yes, the task that is given 
To each one, no other can do, 
So the errand is waiting; 
It has waited through ages for You. 
And now you appear and 
The hushed ones are turning their gaze 
To see what you do with your chance 
In the Chamber of Days.” 

Your friend, Charlena Elliott. 


REPORT OF THE HyDE PARK WoRLD 
WIDE GUILD 


With our covenant before us and each 
girl doing her part the Hyde Park World 
Wide Guild of Cincinnati, Ohio, has had 
a successful year. We have had our 
topics in the form of pageants and these 
have been very interesting and instruc- 
tive. We have earned 2,280 points on 
point Standard activities. 

“Give” is our motto. We responded 
to the various appeals for money. A gift 
of pencils and tablets amounting to $6 
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was sent to Miss Solman to be used in her 
school work, and our customary Christ- 
mas gift of $10 was sent to Miss Golden- 
berg. Two pictures—our White Cross 
quota—amounted to $10. We donate 
semi-annually to the scholarship fund. 
We contributed $150 to our church’s 
Building Fund and $1 for the electric 
light plant of the Mothercraft School in 
China. We also solicited contributions 
for the flowers for Sunday morning ser- 
vices. Our pledge for the continuation 
fund for Red Letter Day was $150. Ex- 
penses of one delegate to the State Con- 
vention at Lima were paid. For qualify- 
ing in the reading contest we are to re- 
ceive the picture of Hoffman’s “Head of 
Christ.” We also received a certificate 
for being a Standard Chapter. Eleven 
Christmas ‘baskets were distributed 
among the poor by our members. 

We helped to defray our expenses by 
holding a Rummage Sale, the proceeds of 
which were $50. We netted $71.61 sell- 
ing Christmas cards, $65 from a lawn 
party and $43.70 selling vanilla. These 
all were profitable ideas as well as prac- 
tical— Marie Zaeh, Retiring President. 

The September meeting was held at the 
church with a dinner to celebrate the 
tenth birthday. Thirty-five girls marched 
to the dining-room wearing headbands 
bearing candles dated 1915-1925. Amid 
decorations of blue and white stood the 
large birthday cake bearing the ten 
lighted candles. After each girl had re- 
ceived her portion of the birthday cake, 
a toast for each year was given and 
another large imitation cake was pre- 
sented bearing large paper candles, 
which represented the Birthday Fund 
Cake. Each girl selected her candle and 
wrote thereon the amount of her free will 
subscription to this fund, which totaled 
over $100. A few of the candles were left 
on the cake for the amount to Grow On, 
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and we feel sure that girls unable to be 
present will come forward nobly and 
make the sum grow. 

After this the topic of the evening, 
“The Dream Ship,” was given. 


The World Wide Guild* 


Who work for God with whole heart are 
His builders. 
For the good you’ve doné and the good 
you will do, 
For past and promise, high honor to 
you— 


World Wide Guilders. 


’Tis a noble name and crest, you bear; 
’Tis a noble service wherein you share; 
’Tis a heavenly joy to lighten care; 
And the faithful a heavenly crown 
shall wear— 
World Wide Guilders. 


To help wherever one can is grand; 

To sympathize and understand; 

To give to the needy a sister’s hand, 

Your worth while work is nobly planned— 
World Wide Guilders. 


To minister to human need; 

To match the loving thought with deed; 

To walk Love’s ways, where’er they lead, 

That is the truly Christly creed— 
World Wide Guilders. 


So fare ye forth to service new, 

With purpose high, with spirit true, 

And ever broader shall the view 

Of God’s great kingdom grow to you— 
World Wide Guilders. 


And when the earthly work is done, 

The last gold thread of service spun, 

Then shall ye stand, fair as the sun, 

Crowned in that kingdom you have won— 
World Wide Guilders. 


—Howard B. Grose. 


* Written for the New York State Rally of the 
World Wide Guild, at Syracuse, November 28, 
and dedicated to all Guilders. 
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JUNIOR GUILD OF THE FIRST CHURCH, SELMA, CALIF., WITH MRS. T. B. HAYES, 
COUNSELLOR, MISSIONARY EMMA CHRISTSEN, AND PASTOR CARL TRUEX 
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How They Celebrated 


The Twin Cities, St. Paul and Minne- 

apolis. 

Happy Birthday! Happy Birthday! 

World Wide Guild! World Wide Guild! 

Hear the pennies jingling; merrily 

they’re tinkling! 

Hear them fall! One and all! 

The above sung as a round to the old 
tune of “Are You Sleeping, Brother 
James?” surely made Jackson Hall re- 
sound while the birthday pennies of 323 
Twin City girls were dropped into the 
top of the huge (though false) and 
beautiful Birthday Cake, on Friday, 
October 16; and the pennies amounted to 
$58, making those same 323 girls just 
about 18 years old, on the average. 

But that isn’t beginning at the begin- 
ning, is it? Well, then, we met in Jackson 
Hall, First Church, Minneapolis, and 
were led in opening prayer by Mrs. Ash- 
croft, president of the N. W. District 
Board. We had not been sampling the 
chicken and rolls for more than a minute 
when Dora Angler, a Calvary Worth 
While Girl, started us off on the yell that 
informs us “we’re being educated to take 
the place of Ma,” and that led to others, 
of course, and more than one person 
remarked that it would have been worth 
while to just look at the song leader, even 
if she hadn’t sung a note! 

Miss Ellen Bowman, president of the 
Council of First Church Guilds, who pre- 
sided most graciously at the Rally, intro- 
duced Mrs. Mooers, a former state 
secretary whom many of the girls remem- 
bered and were glad to welcome to 
Minneapolis, after her absence in Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Mooers, as the theme for the 
evening’s devotions, asked us especially 
to remember on this our tenth birthday 
the words of Paul, ‘Forgetting the things 
which are behind and pressing forward 
toward the mark.” We have done much 
as a Guild, but greater possibilities are 
before us if we do press forward in His 
strength and for His cause. Mrs. Camp, 
the loved mother of Evelyn, also a former 
state secretary, brought us greeting from 
Japan, and read passages from letters 
written by Evelyn, showing that many 
are learning to love Him who called her 
to Japan. Mrs. Clark was then intro- 
duced and in her own quiet, sweet way 
left her message in the hearts of the 
-girls. Mrs. Pierce, a third former secre- 
tary, so heartily greeted that at first she 
could scarcely be heard, told us a bit of 
the past ten years of Guild life, but asked 
us rather to read it in October Missions, 
and then spoke to us on what lies ahead 
of usein the next ten. On our twentieth 
birthday, where will we be? Some of us 
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still Guild girls perhaps, some in the 
ranks of older women, may we hope, in 
actual service for Christ on some field. 


MINNESOTA REMEMBERED ITS 
MISSIONARIES 


Tis the night before Christmas in our 

Mission lands, 

And the missionaries are working with 
eager hands 

To open the boxes the Guild girls have 
sent 

From dear Minnesota. There’s not even 

a dent 
To show for the trip. Yet, how far some 

have gone! 

To India, Burma, Osaka, Hong Kong; 

And some to Alaska, Mexico, or St. Paul, 

Chicago, Porto Rico. We’ve remembered 
them all. 

Urbana, Illinois —The W. W. G. of the 
First Baptist Church, with an attendance 
of 19 and their counsellor, held a very 
successful Homecoming and Slumber 
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Party on October 3oth at the home of one 
of their members. The guests arrived. 
with a blanket and a quarter, at 7.30. 
The evening was spent in games typical 
of Hallowe’en. A trip over the Ghost 
trail was a thrilling experience. In the 
corners of the rooms sat jolly yellow 
pumpkins. Our motto, “This is My 
Task,” was displayed in large white 
letters on a blue background. 

After games were played we had our 
quiet hour of devotions. Our president 
told of the progress of the Guild the past 
ten years, and of the great work yet to 
be accomplished, urging each girl to do 
her part. Two songs were sung, “In the 
Garden” and “Have thine own way, 
Lord,” followed by an unbroken circle of 
prayer. The session was closed with 
“Blest be the tie that binds.”’ Every girl 
then found her blanket and rolled up 
snugly for a few hours. After a bounteous 
breakfast all declared a better Hallow- 
e’en had never been spent. 
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Snap Shots 


Who are, Who are, Who are we? 

We are members of the C. W. C. 

What are we doing? Can’t you guess? 
Missions, Misstons—YES, YES, YES! 


A series of Missionary Institutes was 
held in November and December in 
Pennsylvania and New York. There 
were classes in methods held simultane- 
ously for each group in the local church 
doing Missionary Education work; pas- 
tors and men, women, young people, 
Guild and Crusade. In a few places 
children who were officers of their Com- 
pany attended the Crusader classes and 
even though the discussion was largely 
for Leaders, these boys and girls came 
back for the second class. They were 
given an opportunity to cut the second 
class but were quick to respond, “‘Oh no, 
I just love to be up there.” Sometimes 
people have assumed that no live boy of 
twelve was naturally interested in mis- 
sions, but the inference is incorrect. Mis- 
sions as presented today is the livest in- 
terest there is in the church. Do you ex- 
pect enough of your boys and girls, or are 
you minimizing the value of your mis- 
sionary work by a little, inconsequential 
demand in its preparation and presenta- 
tion by the boys and girls? Have you 
visited the school which your crusaders 
attend to observe the kind of work they 


are doing there? In a Junior High School 
visited recently by a C. W. C. Secretary, 
the boys and girls in a civics class were 
discussing race problems and race rela- 
tions as a civic interest, and were giving 
some original thought to the subject. If 
that is good pedagogy in school, why isn’t 
the discussion of the Christian attitude 
in race relations good pedagogy in 
church? Try some of these ideas in your 
Crusader Company instead of always 
teaching by the lecture method. 


First Church, Phoenix, Arizona.—The 
C. W. C. took charge o° the meeting of 
the Women’s Missionary Circle. ‘This 
was the best attended meeting of the 
women ever, due to a special announce- 
ment in-the Bulletin and a special letter 
sent out by the pastor.” It may be a 
suggestion to some church to give the 
program presented. 


Devotional service. 


“Story of the First Children’s Cru- 
sade.” 

“For My Baby’s Sake,” recited by 
young mother with baby in her arms. 
_ Piano solo. 

“Crusaders Listening In.” 

Vocal Solo, “I Think When I Read.” 

Story from Brave Adventurers. 

Stereopticon we inter- 
ests of C. W. C. - 

Talk on Needs of our own Chante 
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Song, “We've a Story to Tell to the 
Nations.”” Summary by the pastor’s wife. 
Social hour with refreshments. 


Temple Church C. W. C. of Washing- 
ton, D. C., always celebrates the anniver- 
sary of its organization in December. 
This year the church gave a dinner to 
them and Mrs. Curtis Lee Laws was the 
guest of honor, telling of her trip around 
the world and the missions she visited. 


Prospect Avenue Church of Buffalo had 
a White Christmas Service in which the 
Sunday school, the Young People, Guild 
and Crusade united in a beautiful ser- 
vice. In preparation for it a letter came 
from Miss Ethel Ryan, missionary to 
the Crow Indians in Montana, giving 
the names and ages of 59 men, women 
and children at the Missions, so that the 
Buffalo children could select individual 
gifts and put in a personal Christmas 
wish. In every department and the vesti- 
bule of the church appeared the week be- 
fore a Poster announcing the White Gift 
Service and a notice on the Calendar and 
a brief talk in each department intro- 
duced and explained it all fully. On 
December 13th all departments met to- 
gether. The platform showed an Indian 
tepee with a camp fire burning in front 
of it. A half dozen boys in blankets and 
feathers gathered around the fire and 
talked of Christmas and questioned 
about its meaning and ob_ervance and 
wished it might be celebrated in their 
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tribe. Then the Spirit of Christmas and 
Spirit of Love and the Impersonation 
of the Prospect Avenue Church brought 
their messages and the gifts. It was a 
wonderful picture, and the gifts wrapped 
in white tissue paper and Christmas rib- 
bons and cards made as lovely a looking 
Christmas as will be seen in any happy 
home in the land. 


Miss Elliott’s Message 


Dear Boys and Girls: One night not 
long ago I was in the home of one of our 
Crusader girls. When she was all tucked 
snugly into bed she recited to me this 
beautiful poem called ‘God’s Dark.” 
Perhaps some other Crusaders would like 
to learn it, too. 


The Dark is kind and cozy; 
The Dark is soft and deep; 
The Dark will pat my pillow 
And love me as I sleep. 


God made the Dark, so Daytime 
Could close its tired eyes 

And sleep awhile in comfort 
Beneath the starry skies. 


The Daytime just like children 
Needs rest from work and play 
So it can give us children 
Another happy day. 

God made the Dark for children 
And birdies in their nest. 

All in.the dark He watches 

And guards us while we rest. 
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When we are enjoying God’s daylight, 
boys and girls in lands far across the sea 
are under the shelter of God’s Dark, but 
one loving Heavenly Father is watching 
over all. Lovingly, 

Charlena Elliott. 


A Correction 


Under ‘‘A Good Record” in December - 


Missions Miss Callet was named as the 
leader of the Crusaders in the Fifth 
Church, Philadelphia. Miss Callet was 
the former leader but she has been suc- 
ceeded by Miss Lottie E. Jones who 
appears in the picture with this church’s 
live band of Crusaders. 


The Junior Rally at Brooklyn 

If you had an idea way back in your 
mind when you came to our Junior- 
Crusade Rally that boys and girls were 
not interested most of all in our mission- 
ary programs. and that all the junior pro- 
grams to be 100% efficient must center 
about this objective, I am sure no one 
would need to say to you “Right about 
face” in your ideals, for you could not 
see and breathe the atmosphere of such 
a gathering without being converted to 
a Junior Missionary Program. 

The weather was not ideal, but even a 
week of rain did not blot out “Sunshine 
Rally,” which we called it, with an at- 
tendance of goo. The envelope money 
gifts amounted to $115 for our Fresh 
Air Home, contributed by the boys and 
girls who had enjoyed the privilege of 
spending their vacation at Sunshine 
acres. 

This Rally was for the Crusaders and 
B. Y. P. U. of Brooklyn and Long Island. 
The program was a half hour of singing 
by the children led by Charles Ford, with 
Rev. A. C. Bruckman at the piano, fol- 
lowed by a devotional service. Master 
Tiffany, son of the pastor of The Church 
of the Redeemer, read the Scriptures, 
followed by prayer by Rev. Wm. McKoy. 
Then the roll was called, and the gifts 
brought for our Indian friends. Trinity 
girls pieced a comforter for some Indian 
mother and baby; Freeport made books; 
Redeemer, rabbits; Calvary, tree trim- 
mings; Christ Church, toys; Lefferts 
Park, baskets, racks and soldiers; Eman- 
uel House, animals and wool balls; and 
Kenilworth, beads, besides hundreds of 
purchased gifts, dressed dolls, etc., with 


personal gifts for the missionaries. These 


were sent to the Monos at Coarse Gold, 
California; Crows at Prior, Montana; 
Piutes at Stewart, Nevada, and Kiowas 
of Anadarko, Oklahoma. A very fitting 
close to the program was the sketch, 
written by Mrs. Herbert Mosher, on the 
conversion of Yellow Bird, and given by 
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the boys and girls of Green Avenue 
Church. Our two distinguished visitors, 
Miss Ina Burton of the Woman’s Boards 
and Mrs. Louis Turner of Philadelphia, 
said they had never seen anything like it 
in all their lives, and'the rest of us agreed. 
—Mrs.W.J. Shrimplin. 


Our Train’s Second Section 


WHEELS 


I am a brand new railroad train, 
All ready for a run. 

I’ve got the finest cargo that 
You ever looked upon. 


I've books and Bibles, men and tools, 
And medicine that heals. 

There’s only one thing that I lack; 
I haven’t any wheels. 


My engine is a big Mogul; 
My cars are built of steel; 

They’ve all the late improvements, too, 
But not a single wheel. 


Perhaps the builders thought if they 
Supplied the rest of me, 

Some millionaires would furnish wheels; 
They could, so easily. 


But I can’t wait for wealthy men 
To answer my appeals. 

I want ten thousand children, just 
To fit me out with wheels. 


Two quarters for the driving wheels 
Will puli this heavy load; 

The cars require four dimes apiece, 
And then—the open road! 


Crusaders, Heralds, Jewels, will 
You show you are alive, 

And do your part in helping cut 
Old Seven-fifty-five? 


I know you will, you always do, 
And then 1’ll make the grade: 

And evermore be grateful to 
THECHILDREN’SWORLDCRUSADE. 


Crusaders! What a glad surprise! 
Your train of silver wheels 

Pulled out on time, made every grade, 
And answered world appeals. 


But Stop! and Look! and Listen, too! 
For so the signals say. 

A Second Section, soon to start. 
Is given the right of way. 


Stewardship Essay Contest 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
is conducting another Stewardship Essay 
Contest this year, in which Juniors have 
a part. The Essays sent in last year by 
boys and girls were good and showed 


that the teaching done in the Steward- 


ship classes was effective. This year 
there should be a larger number sent in, 
and as special attention is given to the 
teaching of Stewardship in the Christian 
Life Program, there should be an even 


- better quality of work done. 


Boys and girls from 9-11 years inclusive 
are eligible. The prizes are: 1st, $25; 
and, $10; 3rd, $5. Subject, How Can I 
Be a Good Steward? Length, 250-400 
words. Remember that Essays must be 
typewritten on one side only of letter size 
paper, 814 by 11 inches, and that you 
must sign your essay with a pen name 
only, and your real age. Real name, pen 
name, and address should be enclosed in 
a sealed envelope, bearing the pen name 
on the outside. This envelope should 
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A Chinese Girl Feeding Her Baby Brother 


Missions welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 
school or in the C. W. C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 
by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 
ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. The next best pictures will re- 
ceive Honorable Mention. Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave, New York. 


Write:Name; Addecssiand: Awe: Heres: 27.5. te ee Er Le 


(Pictures must reach us by February 20 ) 


be attached to the essay, which should be December Prize Winners 


sent to The Board of Missionary Coop- Helena Naylor, age 10, of Lowell 
eration, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York Mass., wins the ‘first group crise for 
City. The contest started on November pecember picture, and Viola Ross, age 
15 last, and closes on April 1, 1926. All 1g, of Rochester, N. Y., is the prize 
essays must be received before midnight a aes in: the an eae group. On the 
of March "ge ‘ Honorable Mention List are: Fred Reese, 
Don’t wait till the last minute before Danville, Pa.; Alfreda Jeffery, Patton 
beginning to work. Begin today and be p, . Margaret Citas: Aelien. 104: 
sure to follow carefully the instructions Thesechas Derbyshire, Marietta, Ohio: 
given. Ray Tichenor, Greensburg, Ind.; Rose 
Anderson, Utica, N. Y.; Edna Waterman, 
es WA u North Haven, Maine; Harriet Bingham, 
Fairport, N. Y.; and Katherine Ritner, 

218 Lancaster Av:.. Buffalo, N. y. Olympia, Wash. 
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Looking Backward 


WHAT BAPTISTS WERE THINKING ABOUT AND DOING 
IN THEIR YESTERDAYS 





seneemnepemcensanins| 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 








From the American Baptist Magazine 


Space continued to be given to the life 
and eminent services of Rev. Thomas 
Baldwin, D.D., a man of peculiar charm 
0° personality. 

A letter from the venerable missionary, 
C. F. Schwartz of Tanjore, India, de- 
fends the foreign missionaries against at- 
tacks made upon them by a Mr. Camp- 
bell in a newspaper, it being declared 
that no good had been done by the mis- 
sionaries, including even Mr. Schwartz 
himself. The answer of the missionary 
was conclusive, and included the saying 
of one of “the richest inhabitants” of 
Tanjore to Mr. Schwartz, “Sir, if you 
send a person to us, send one who has 
learned all your Ten Commandments.” 

To show the fraternal spirit which ex- 
isted between the Baptist Board and the 
American Board, an editorial says: ““We 
sincerely rejoice in the pleasing prospects 
which are opening before our brethren 
of the American Board in several of their 
missionary stations . . . The Missionary 
Herald contains several accounts from 
their missions which must rejoice the 
heart of every disciple of Christ.” 

At last the safety of our missionaries 
at Ava (the Judsons) was announced, 
after two years of silence during which 
their fate was unknown. 

An entry in the treasurer’s report, 
Baptist General Convention of the 
United States, for January, 1825: “From 
Female Union Missionary Society of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., ‘or the Carey Sta- 
tion, $30.” 

Sketches of India speak of the Birman 
Empire, as the name was then spelled. 

The Massachusetts Baptist Education 
Society presents to the churches the re- 
sult of their recent deliberations regard- 
ing a theological institution (Newton). 
Candidates, after a satisfactory examina- 
tion and probationary residence, are to 
be admitted upon subscribing to the fol- 
lowing declaration and promise: “I de- 
clare it to be my conviction, tha it is my 
duty to devote myself to the work of the 
gospel ministry and relying on the aid of 
divine grace, I solemnly p:omise that, 
so long as I shall be a member of this 
Institution, I will endeavour to make use 
of its advantages and observe its laws in a 
faithful and Christian manner; to pay 
due respect and obedience to the guar- 


dians, professors and teachers, and to 
conduct my:elf towards my fellow stu- 
dents as; brethren, and towards all men 
as becomes the gospel of Christ.”” Noth- 
ing is to be charged to any student for 
tuition, room-rent or use of library; but 
should a student, or his parent, or guar- 
dian, be disposed to contribute any sum, 
it will be gratefully received, and go into 
the treasury of the Education Society. 
A system of salutary exercise will be 
adopted that will require every student 
to labor a due portion of his time upon 
the lands attached to the Institution. 

Four young men were ordained at the 
Old South Meeting-house in Boston, as 
“missionaries to labor in the destitute 
settlements of our Western Country, by 
preaching the gospel and to assist in 
gathering and organizing churches.” 
They were to labor under the direction 
of the United Domestick Missionary 
Society of New York. 





FIFTY YEARS AGO 











From the Baptist Missionary Magazine 


An article, “Progress in Foreign Mis- 
sions Essential,’ contains the following 
quotation from Rev. Dr. William R. 
Williams: ‘Even the very deficiencies, 
of which the various evangelical bodies 
of our times complain, in the funds re- 
quired for their missions, grow in part 
out of the rapid development and increase 
those missions have experienced. Some 
have proposed to keep down the expendi- 
tures of the church in the mission work, 
until a time of higher devotedness on the 
part of Christians shall have arrived. 
This course seems indefensible, whether 
we look to human nature or to Scripture. 
The souls of men are not likely to be 
stirred to support adequately a work, 
even in its present state, unless it give 
signs of continued advancement; and 
continued advancement in the work of 
evangelization inevitably brings an in- 
crease of expenditure.” 

Travels in South Eastern Asia, by Rev. 
Howard Malcom, is published. In 1835 
Mr. Malcom was delegated to visit the 
Baptist Missiori Fields and these two 
volumes describe in detail his impressions 
during the two and a half years he spent 
in Burma, Arracan, Siam, China and in 
South India where he assisted in opening 
the mission among the Telugus. 

The pioneer, Dr. Bronson, writes from 
Gauhati, Assam: “I am pleased that the 
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Sabbath worship out in the villages is 
regularly and well attended. We often 
feel that the Holy Spirit is with us, ap- 
plying the truth. Several in the school 
are, we hope, preparing for usefulness 
among their countrymen. But, during 
this hot season, I have felt more than 
usual the debilitating effects of the heat. 
The wear and tear of nearly forty years 
of missionary life make me long for a true 
missionary associate. Please let me ask 
the committee to send a man to this im- 
portant station.” 

There are now laboring at 41 different 
stations in China 226 male missionaries, 
182 of whom are ordained and connected 
with 16 English, 12 American and two 
German missionary societies. In Japan, 
there are 48 missionaries, 44 of whom are 
ordained and connected with six Ameri- 
can and five English societies. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO | 








From the Baptist Missionary Magazine 


Rev. John E. Clough tells about con- 
ditions after the great famine in South 
India. There have been good rains and 
the missionaries hope the famine is at an 
end. When the Telugu Baptist Conven- 
tion met at Ongole and the work of the 
Baptist Home Missionary Society was 
presented, a collection and subscription 
were taken up to pay the traveling evan- 
gelist and agent. Notwithstanding the 
scarcity, which is still great, the delegates 
subscribed over Rs. 482, whereas Mr. 
Clough had thought that Rs. 200 would 
be a liberal offering. Mr. Clough said: 
“All is fairly well with us now, the grow- 
ing crops look well and hopeful, the chol- 
era is gone, and withal there is a very 
satisfactory feeling towards Christians 
and Christianity and thus the outlook 
was never more propitious than it is to- 
day.” 


From the Baptist Home Mission Monthly® 


“The Great Mission Field for Northern 
Baptists” is the West, including the two 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory and the States and Ter- 
ritories west of these. It embraces more 
than one-half the area of the United States 
and has a coast line on the Pacific Ocean 
of more than 4,000 miles. The author 
said: “This West is a most interesting 
and hopeful mission field. The West is 
alive; it will never settle down to the 
stagnation of conservatism, nor fall into 
the quicksand of dull routine. It is 
ready with its expedients, and quick in 
its inventions. ‘The West needs one 
thing; it needs to have its tireless energies 
directed by the Holy Spirit, and its 
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multiplying activities turned into chan- 
nels of religious work.” 

Rev. Dr. Daniel Rogers, speaking of 
the Indians, says: ‘‘During the seven- 
teen years and a half that I spent in the 
Indian Territory I saw great reason for 
encouragement, especially among the 
full-blood Indians. They are slow to 
move. They manifest but little en- 
thusiasm, yet among them as I was for 
so long a time, I noted very marked im- 
provement, socially, intellectually and 
spiritually. Their churches are better 
organized. They have broader views of 
what the Christian life means. I am 
aware that many, from a short acquaint- 
ance with them and their ways, greatly 
misunderstand them, and criticise their 
seeming slow progress. Yet when one 
comes to understand them better, knows 
their ways better, and what they are really 
doing in their church work, he can but 
thank God and take courage.” 

‘ The enrolment at Shaw University is 
reported to be about 400, and others are 
to come. The freshman medical class 
is the largest ever admitted. The present 
senior class is 20, which means that the 
graduating class in medicine will be the 
largest since the school was established. 





TEN YEARS AGO 








From “Missions” 


Rev. J. C. Robbins accepts the position 
of Foreign Secretary to which he was 
elected by the Foreign Board at the No- 
vember meeting in 1915. He comes to 
his new and responsible place with the ex- 
perience gained as a missionary in the 
Philippines and a district secretary at 
home, while his later work in connection 
with the Student Volunteer Movement 
will be of service if he is called upon to 
deal with candidates for the foreign field. 

Dr. Midzuko Takahashi, the first 
woman physician to gain permission to 
practise in her own country of Japan, 
has been in America for a visit. For 
forty years she has been a noted figure in 
the Japanese medical world, and one of 
the leading philanthropists in Japan. 

According to the figures which Field 
Secretary Barnes of the Home Missionary 
Society placed before the New York 
State Convention, there are 3,500 Bap- 
tist missionaries working in several parts 
of the world; they speak 77 languages 
but they are one family. bound together 
by the great work of missions. 

Rev. William Wynd of Tokyo pub- 
lishes an article against retrenchment in 
Japan. “For our own honor’s sake; for 
the sake of the Japanese to whom as a 
denomination we offered our services, 
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and in faithfulness to our Allies who have 
made their plans in dependence on us, 
we cannot retrench until we have done 
all that we volunteered to do. Retrench- 
ment at the present time means the de- 
struction of what we have done at great 
cost in the cities of Japan.” 








Milo C. Treat 


Milo C. Treat, one of the most highly 
respected and beloved members of the 
Baptist Church, passed away Saturday, 
December 1oth, 1925, at the family 
residence in Pasadena, California, fol- 
lowing a prolonged illness. 

The greater part of Mr. Treat’s busi- 
ness life was spent in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, where he held an enviable 
reputation for his outstanding business 
ability and integrity. Mr. Treat’s life 
has exemplified the highest ethics of 
business. He was a man of large affairs 
with a keen mind, sound judgment and a 
large capacity for friendship. He has 
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been an active force in carrying out high 
ideals of Christian brotherhood and ser- 
vice in the communities in which he lived. 
Hisinfluence has been felt throughout the 
world. Mr. Treat saw no contradiction 
between religion and business. His own 
life evidenced no inconsistency between 
the preaching to which he faithfully 
listened on Sunday and the practice 
which was his program on Monday. He 
had a broad knowledge and sympathy 
for missionary endeavor of all kinds, and 
was prodigal in the giving of his time and 
kindly interest to all phases of Christian 
work, not of the great Baptist denomina- 
tion alone but wherever and by whom the 
gospel message was carried. The ending 
of his helpful, productive and useful life 
is a source of deep regret to a wide circle 
of friends and a great loss to the Christian 
world. “They that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for ever and ever.” 
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From Our February Bargain Counter 
SoME SANTA ANA SPECIALTIES 


The Woman’s Society of the First Bap- 
tist Church at Santa Ana, California, is a 
bunch of live wires. They advertise mis- 
sions like a million-dollar enterprise and 
work like efficiency experts to deliver the 
goods. Only two plans are given herewith 
but others will follow. 

A Year’s Luncheons, in their order: 
(About fifteen hostesses serve each month 
and frequently furnish special features.) 

(1) Covered Dish Luncheon—same as 
“pot-luck dinners’”’—a source of curiosity 
and satisfaction. 

(2) Home Products’ Luncheon. It was 
suggested in church bulletin and daily 
papers that each person bring, if possible, 
something from her garden or orchard or 
made in her own kitchen—a most de- 
lightful “woman’s exchange.”’ ‘Say it 
with flours” proved to be the presentation 
of a glorious angel-food cake on a crystal 
plate to the retiring president, with 
speech and original song. 

(3) Thanksgiving Luncheon. Tables 
gorgeous with autumn leaves, fruit in 
pumpkin shells (whose erstwhile contents 
appeared as pie), fall flowers, etc., with 
grains of candy corn at each plate as a 
reminder that there are always numerous 
things for which to be thankful. Appro- 


priate hymns and original songs were 
sung at intervals, and as a climax, a sur- 
prise shower of canned fruit, jellies, nuts, 
etc., was given to the new assistant pastor 
and wife, to the accompaniment of an 
original song. 

(4) Fletcherized Luncheon. In honor of 
Miss Naomi Fletcher, the speaker-guest. 
Tables suggestive of Christmas, with 
smilax, red blossoms and a central ever- 
green tree. Upon entering, guests first 
found their right places at table, then 
forming in two lines, marched to very 
lively music past the service counter and 
received their food cafeteriastyle. “Chew” 
was the key-word for the occasion, candy 
“chews” being the favors. The *irman 
for the day gave a clever introductiun 
to the way in which we turned back to 
childhood and Fletcher, suggesting many 
things besides the bottle that children cry 
for and stating that later in life we must 
learn to Fletcherize to live. The ensuing 
address was well worth both chewing and 
assimilating. 

(5) Gingerbread and Buttermilk, or Re- 
ducing and Fattening Luncheon. , 

(6) League of Rations’ Luncheon. Each 
person asked to bring one foreign dish, 
recipes to be taken from the League of 
Rations Cookbook or obtained from a 
foreigner. The meal was closely linked up 
with its affiliated program on Ellis Island. 
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(7) Sunset Luncheon — women ‘over 
sixty-five as honored guests. Tables set 
' with central castors, old-fashioned dishes 
and foods such as jellied meat, cup 
custard, preserves, sponge cake, etc. At 
each plate will be a tiny bunch of pansies 
and some stick candy. At table, old songs 
such as “When You and I Were Young 
Maggie” will be sung, and at the program 
meeting, some of the oldest hymns. 

(8) April Fool Luncheon—full of all 
sorts of promise, in setting of invitation: 
“Grant us one day to fool away, 

So come and foolish be.” 

(9) Fish Dinner and May-Day Féte. 

(10) Mothers’ and Daughters’ Luncheon. 

(11) Red, White and Blue Luncheon 
(July), gay with patriotic colors, cos- 
tumes and songs. 

(12) Nationality Luncheon (in con- 
nection with annual meeting), probably 
specializing on foods found in the coun- 
tries that had been visited in the past 
year’s programs. 

Peripatetic Thankoffering Meeting: Four 
homes selected in central location, to 
exploit the four seasons. Beginning at 
two o’clock, guests presented themselves 
in their own groups at the “Spring” 
domicile, where a small prince in cut- 
away coat, lace collar and cuffs opened 
the door, a dainty little Queen of the May 
held the basket for the free-will offering, 
and a hostess in white, with garlands in 
her hair did the honors in the flower- 
decorated house. There was a short pro- 
gram, then perfection salad and wafers 
were served at a table gay with May- 
pole, mirror lake, tiny doll dancers, and 
a profusion of flowers on the sideboard. 
(Remember, this was sunny California.) 
The “Summer” house was the next stop 
—an old-fashioned summer girl opening 
the door and presenting the offering 
basket. There were patriotic decorations, 
a Liberty bell over the table, a Goddess- 
of-Liberty hostess, a program rendered by 
C. W. C. and Herald children, an appro- 
priate solo by an adult, and refreshments 
of grape juice and nut-bread sandwiches. 
The “Autumn” dwelling was lovely with 
fruits, vegetables and leaves, a dear little 
tot with wreath and scarf of leaves 
attending the door. Radio music and a 
humorous three-act playlet furnished the 
program, pumpkin pie and cheese the 
refreshments. Of course the appropriate 
holiday decorations were featured in 
“Winter,” tiny St. Nick opening the door. 
Refreshments of coffee and fruit cake, at 
a Christmasy table, then readings and 
music reminiscent of the holiday season, 
completed the afternoon. Ninety-six 


dollars was added to the treasury, with 
offerings still coming in at the time this 
contribution was sent. 
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Organizational Pointers 


All the women in our church are 
divided into five circles and an evening 
class. The circles are named ‘Helen 
Montgomery,” “Lucy Peabody,” etc. 
Last year we had three specially good 
demonstrations. One circle put on an 
elaborate Japanese playlet; another pre- 
sented an official representative from 
each of five different philanthropic or- 
ganizations who very briefly told of the 
work and needs in her own society. A 
third gave an original “Missionary 
Clinic,” etc. All this brought out varied 
inspiration, instruction and home talent. 
—A gnes J. Sherwood, Immanuel Church, 


- Washington, D. C. 


“At our last meeting, after the new 
officers were installed, instead of having 
‘a response from each, we brought out 
what we called ‘A Baptist Woman’s Pie’ 
—a large new dishpan with painted paper 
crust, under which were the new year 
books with protruding strings. The 
officers and chairmen, who were on the 
platform, pulled the slips, then the 
editor and secretary passed the books to 
the audience as their portions of the pie. 
On the slips were written very clever 
questions and answers about the society, 
such as, ‘Why does our treasurer never 
need to worry about money?’ ‘Why join 
the Woman’s Society?’ It was a pleasing 
variation from the old way.” 


Dramatizing Study Book Material 


Miss Elizabeth S. Edwards of Dorchester 
Temple Baptist Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., writes: I will give you two plans, 
one of which we used successfully last 
fall, and the other is in process for this 
year. The first was “A Trip to China.” 
Two ladies impersonating (1) a Chinese 
woman, wife of the diplomat in Washing- 
ton, and (2) an American who had 
recently returned from a trip to China 
and having met the Chinese woman was 
urged to call and tell of her impressions 
of China. During the call a dialog takes 
place in which the Chinese woman asks 
questions and her caller tells from her 
own outside viewpoint of the physical 
features of the land, its seaport cities, 
people, customs, missions, etc.—all the 
material being taken from last year’s 
study books, China’s Challenge to Christi- 
anity, China’s Real Revolution, Ming 
Kwong, etc. This plan could be worked 
out with any country as a subject. It 
ends with an earnest missionary appeal. 
Appropriate hymns add to the impression 
on the audience. In our case it was so 
real that the audience was completely 
deceived and had to be solemnly assured 
that it was all taken from study books. 
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The Alphabet of a Successful Circle 


(NotE.—This may be used as an exer- 
cise or in response to roll call, each 
woman taking a letter.) 

A—Has a definite aim which it closely 
follows. 

B—Is business-like in attending to the 
King’s business, and has a budget of ex- 
penditures and of giving. 

C—Has courage, confidence, courtesy 
and cooperation in all its work. 

D—The devotional life of prayer and 
praise is emphasized. 

E—Enlists every woman and girl in 
the service of Missions. 

F—Is faithful in its attendance, and 
sees that its financial goal is reached. 

G—Gives generously to God. 

H—Has the habit of prayer, giving, at- 
tendance and reading. 

I—Interests its members by well pre- 
pared programs; invites attendance; in- 
vokes God’s blessing. 

J—Magnifies the joy of the service, 
while keeping forever on the job. 

K—Knows the names of all its mem- 
bers, and lets them know that they are 
known and loved. . 

L—Learns more about the Kingdom, 
lives for the King. 

M—Makes its money further the cause 
of Missions mightily. 

N—Collects news of the missionary, 
uses mew methods. 


O—Uses every opportunity to keep 


Missions before the people. 

P—Perseveres in all these good ways 
until the women are fully persuaded; 
emphasizes peace and practises it. 

Q—Ouestions itself all the time that it 
may. improve; uses question method in its 
meetings. 

R—Reads missionary literature, re- 
ceives new members graciously, reserves 
the day of the monthly meeting. 

S—Is a good steward of God’s gifts; is 
sociable; seeks out the lonely in sincere 
comradeship. 

T—Takes time for secret devotion and 
for the service of intercession. 

U—tUtters its deep conviction in effec- 
tive testimony. 

V—Seeks variety in its programs in 
order that it may utilize various types of 
ability, and in this way interest every 
individual. 

W—Works always, everywhere to gain 
the women. 

X—Holds extra meetings now and 
then to increase interest. 

Y—Seeks to organize, interest, and 
utilize young people, who will bring 
youthful enthusiasm into the Mission 
Society. . 

Z—ls always zealous of good works. 
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SERIES FOR 1926. 


Each of the above puzzles, indicates what it represents. 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


ORIGINATED AND DRAWN BY BERTHA FORBES BENNETT 


No. 2 


Somewhere in this issue 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1926, January to December. 
First Prize—One worth while book (our choice) for correct answers to the 66 


puzzles in the eleven issues of 1926. 


Second Prize—A subscription to Missions for correct answers to four puzzles in 


each issue. 


MIssIONs will be sent to any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Answ2rs reaching us liter than February 20th will not receive credit. 








Answers to January Puzzles 


. Yates. 

. Cheney. 
Ufford. 
Kaminskie. 
Tingley. 
McGuire. 
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What Our Readers Say 


MISSIONS is a great magazine. All of 
its issues have been. Since I was 20 
years old the Missionary Magazine has 
been my first care to read. NowI am 83 
and am so glad that we have such a su- 
perior magazine.—Rev. J. H. Gray, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Personally I think Misstons is the very 
best magazine there is printed.—Mrs. 
J.C. Whitney, South Otsetic, N. Y. 


You certainly have found the key for 


creating an intelligent interest in Mis- 
sions.—Mrs. George R. Holt, Hilton, N.Y. 


Your magazine gets better every 
month.—Mrs. Henrietta Geiger, Buffalo. 

I enjoy reading Missions more than 
any other magazine because it is not 
only informative but food for the soul.— 
Mrs. Charles Taggart, Augusta, Wis. 

My soul lifts its face in gratitude to 
all who labor to bring answer to “Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” Words on 
paper can scarcely convey my joy and 
sense of growth and useful knowledge 
gained by the study of Missions. The 
Question Box puts spice and vim into 
the reading of the magazine, besides help- 
ing some who, like myself, have not the 
means to buy a missionary library out- 
right. I feel that I can say with perfect 
safety that the Question Box plan is 
unique and glorious Kingdom advertis- 
ing. The results will be fully met only 
in eternity—Mrs. Leona I. Breeden, 
Quinter, Kans. 
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A Graduate School of Theolog) 
and Missions of high scholastic 
standards and evangelical loyal- 
ty. Degree of B. D. 

Theological, Missionary, Re- 
ligious-Educational College course ih 4 years, ‘college 
standards, broad curriculum. Degr a B. 

NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or | 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods;and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. » 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President, 
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Mrs. Mary:E., Hill 


The death of Mrs. Mary E. Hill, wife 
of Rev. Geo. W. Hill, at: Covelo, Cali- 
fornia, November 11, 1925, will bring 
so row to a large circle of friends on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Orient. Born in 
San Francisco, 61 years ago, as Mary 
Emma Hoyt, she was a worker in the 
First Church of Oakland up to the time 
of her marriage. Hers was a varied and 
useful life as a co-worker of a minister 
for thirty-seven years. After some years 
in the pastorate they responded to the 
call to the mission field, going to West 
China in 1893. For a time they held the 
westernmost field of our Baptist mission 
in China. Driven from their chosen field 
of labor by the riots at the close of the 
Japan-China war, they had a thrilling 
experience coming down the Yang-tse 
River. Mrs. Hill’s nervous condition 
was such that further residence in China 
was impossible. Transferred by the For- 
eign Mission Board to Japan, she labored 
in our mission there for twenty years. 
With the breakdown of Mr. Hill’s health 
in 1914 they returned to America, where 
she continued to be a loyal and faithful 
helper in pastorates in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Hill was never strong physically 
after the trying experience in China, but 
gave herself unreservedly to various 
forms of Christian service wherever she 


WINST ON- INTE. RNA TIONAL 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


Containing References, a Concordance 

and the most authoritative Aids to Bible 

Study. Printed in Black Face Type. 
Beautiful Bindings. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., P Publishere 
American Bible H. 
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was. She was a capable leader, especially 
gifted in music and missionary service, 
but her home was her throne, where she 
was always the devoted wife and mother. 
She is survived by her husband, three 
children, two of whom were born in 
Japan, her aged mother, Mrs. E. R. 
Hoyt, the only living charter member of 
the First Church of Oakland, and three 
brothers living in Oakland. Memorial 
services were held in Covelo and later 
in Oakland, where Dr. C. H. Hobart, 
her former pastor, gave a touching tri- 
bute to her useful and sacrificial life. 


Making the Home New 


Women in East Providence (R. I.) 
called in an Italian home for the first 
time less than two years ago. A typical 
Italian home. Nothing that would sug- 
gest anything else in their home, dress or 
manner of living. The building in which 
they lived could hardly be called a house. 
The floors were of rough boards such as 
one sees in a barn. No paint and no paper 
on walls. The place was filled with un- 
pleasant odors. The callers were able to 
make the mother understand a few words 
by means of signs and gestures. They 
continued to call, always receiving a 
warm welcome. 

Once, when a longer time than usual 
had passed between visits the mother met 
them at the door, both hands raised high, 
as she exclaimed, ‘‘So long, so long.” Her 
face beamed with joy. At the time of 
their last call, a few weeks ago, this same 
mother met them, wearing a pretty and 
neat-fitting house dress; her hair was 
combed becomingly and the two children 
at home were clean and dressed much like 
our own. And the home! One would 
hardly believe such a change could be 
possible in such a short time. The 
windows were hung with muslin curtains 
and the walls had been papered and the 





Tuition and room rent free. 


Four Schools: 





aid is needed. High Educational Standards. 
School of Theology; School of Missions; School of Religious 


Education and School of Gospel Music. 
For bulletin, write Charles T. Ball, President 


EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
1812-1814 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write Harry Watson Barras, D.D., if financial 


Strong and scholariy faculty. 








wag PRACTICAL TRAINING 





Our Missionaries need_ the broadest and best training 
in Bible, Languages, Philosophy, History, Psychology, 
Sociology, Sciences, Music, Engineering. 


Denison University 


offers the best education in a distinctively Christian 
atmosphere, with close contact with capable professors. 


For Information Address 
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woodwork painted. A pretty oilcloth 
covered the floor and the furniture was 
good. The covers on beds and table were 
tastily made and spotless. In one corner 
by a window stood a new sewing machine. 
The little mother is just as proud of all 
these improvements in their manner of 
living as she can be. 

Best of all, the volunteer writes, “We 
are now able to converse quite a little 
with her.” She adds in closing, “My 
heart is filled with courage when I think 
of this family. I do not say this is all due 
to the efforts of our Christian American- 
ization Committee, but we feel God has 
blessed the seed we have, with His help, 
tried to sow.” —Mrs. Florence C. Thomas, 
Christian Americanization Missionary, 
New England District. 


A Heart N eed Unmet 


I want to tell you about a little German 
woman in this state who speaks little if 
any English. Her American friend, in 
conversation with her one day, asked 
through the aid of an interpreter whether 
she liked to go to church. And back, in 
this indirect fashion, came the reply, “I 
love the people of God. I love to talk to 
them about Jesus.” 

I can’t tell you how I thrilled at the 
story. This German woman was a 
Protestant. There are thousands like her 
in this state; women who love the people 
of God, and who long to talk with them 
about Jesus. What a sad commentary 
that the people of God, here in this great 
America, are failing to answer their need. 
We who are the people of God, we who 
are the children of this great land of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, are 
overlooking our opportunity. What 
might we make of America if we were to 
help in the translation of the inestimable 
capacity for religious devotion-of these 
New Americansinto practical spirituality. 
To temper their mysticism, to apply their 
faith, would mean an advance in the 
coming of the Kingdom that only the 
King can estimate. 

“T love the people of God,” she said. 
But the people of God are deaf.—B. 
Gertrude Taft, Christian Americanization 
Missionary, New York. 


Baptist Service Guild 


A Service Guild has been organized by 
the First Baptist Church of Rochester, 
Minn., to assist Rev. Ingram E. Bill, the 
Baptist chaplain at the Rochester Hos- 
pitals. The Minnesota Baptist State 
Convention and the Home Mission So- 
ciety bear proportionate shares of the 
chaplain’s salary and expenses. The pro- 
gram of hospital ministration includes 
visitation, writing letters, delivering 
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messages, providing flowers, auto rides 
for convalescents, assistance on arrivals 
and departures and entertainments in 
local homes. Notice is received by the 
hospital chaplain of all admissions of 
Baptists to the hospitals. These names 
are distributed in turn to the several 
secretaries of the Guild who assign the 
names to their visitors with very little 
delay. Blanks are furnished for prompt 
reporis to the hospital chaplain, who is 
thus kept in constant touch with the 
work done. Patients are assigned by the 
Mayo Clinic, according to the nature of 
each case, to the various hospitals, all of 
which are specialized for different medical 
and surgical work. These eight institu- 
tions have a total capacity of 1,600 beds 
and they are constantly full. The pres- 
ent denominational policy of heading up 
the church and hospital work in Roches- 
ter in one minister, while affecting a de- 
sired economy, provides the church also 
with what is more important, a service 
program which in opportunity is limit- 
less. While there is not space to report 
individually of this group of devoted men 
and women who constitute the Baptist 
Hospital Service Guild, it is fitting to 
mention Uncle Clark Sheldon, who has 
made as high as 394 calls in one month. 


Foreign Missionary Record 
SAILED 


From San Francisco, November 21, on the Presi- 
dent Van Buren, Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Hutton and 
daughter, for Assam. 

From Seattle, November 23, on the President 
McKinley, Miss Elsie M. Kittlitz for South China. 

From Vancouver, November 28, on the Empress 
5 Canada, Miss Gertrude McCulloch for East 

ina. 

From New York, November 28, on the Alaunia, 
Miss Mary Phillips, for Burma. 

From New York, December 2, on the Aquitania, 
Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Marsh, for South India. 

From Seattle, December 5, on the President 
Jefferson, Rev. J. T. Proctor, for East China. 

From Seattle, December 9, on the Yokohama 
Maru, Rev. and Mrs. H. P. Cochrane, for Burma. 

From New York, December 9, on the Berengaria, 
Rev. J. H. Oxrieder, for Bengal-Orissa. 

From New York, December 12, on the Pitis- 
burgh. Rev. G. W. Carpenter, for the Belgian Congo. 

From San Francisco, December 12, on the 
Freedent Lincoln, Miss Ethel L. Lacey for East 

ina. 

From Vancouver, December 12, on the Empress 
of Russia, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Stuart and two 
children, for the Philippines. 

From New York, December 15, on the Maure- 
tania, Dr. W. O. Lewis, for France. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. and Mrs. B. L. Baker of Chaochowfu, South 
China, in Seattle, on November 1. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. S. Burket of Sunwuhsien, 
South China, in San Francisco, on December 16. 

Rev. A. C. Darrow of Moulmein, Burma, in New 
York, on December 9. 

Mrs. F. N. Smith of Yachowfu, West China, in 
San Francisco, on November 18. 

Rev. and Mrs. F, W..Steadman of Morioka, 
Japan, in San Francisco, on December 16. 
_ Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Supplee of Kohima, Assam, 
in Portland, Maine, on December 7. 

Rev. and Mrs. Henry Topping of Yokohama, 
Japan, in San Francisco, on November 18. 


BORN 
To Rev. and Mrs. George Blackwell of Loikaw, 
Burma, a son, November 12. 
DIED 
_ Mrs. G. W. Hill, retired missionary from Japan, 
in Covelo, California, on November 11. 
Mrs. S. V. Hollingworth of Rangoon. Burma, in 
Granville, Ohio, on November 30. 


MISSIONS 


The American Board is sending out a 
strong plea for the financing of its work 
in Portuguese East Africa, where it is 
responsible for the largest territory in 
Africa south of the equator, still unoccu- 
pied by Christian Missions. 

ww 

George T. B. Davis has recently 
returned from China, where he has 
been for more than a year distri- 
buting testaments among soldiers, pris- 
oners, policemen, students and others. 
Nearly 50,000 copies of the New Testa- 
ment were given free of charge to those 
who agreed to read and carry them. Now 
it is proposed, in cooperation with the 
Bible Societies and missionaries, to dis- 
tribute a mil'ion copies of the New Testa- 
ment throughout China in an effort to 
reach the people quickly. 
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, Mrs. Seawell of Missouri found DUST- 
| AWAY-—the amazing mop innovation— 
the greatest money raiser ever heard of. A West Vir-/of 
ginia auxiliary raised §276 with it—and one Sunday/@ 
school class made $60in one week. 5 : 
DUSTAW AY sells everywhere like wild fire 
Has 13 novel features. Makes broom into 
mop inone minute. Washes out in a jiffy 
Gets into hard places, under radiators, be- 
tween banisters, etc. ‘Holds dust withou 
oil. No metal toscratch. 
women have always wanted. Approved Q 
by Good Housekeeping Institute 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 


Send forasample of this clever work- 7 ht, 
saver—FREE on request to officer “4 VAL 
of any recognized church society. Pein vie 
A two minute test willshow you. 7 °* Eu) 
tremendous money-raising possibilities. _ 
Our special plan increases church funds quickly 
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: When You Make Your Will * 


us 


bs You Will Surely Need to Know % 
% the Exact Corporate Names of % 
* Your National Missionary 


Organizations: 


SERS 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P.H. J. Lerrigo, -» Home Secre- 
tary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


a 


BES 


The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, Charles L. White, D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 


EES 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 1701 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, Miss Alice M . Hudson, Treasurer, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SORE 


xc 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, E. T. 
Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


The Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 
D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- 
dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 
fidential and will receive prompt attention. 


SSE 


ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies from four 
to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- 
annually. 
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On two lives the rate of income varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year, 
interest payable semi-annually. 


Samples of these Single and Double Con- 
tracts will be sent to you on request. 


**Where your heart is, there should your 
treasure go.”’ 
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PUBLISH A PARISH PAPER 








Ow Church Gerald 


vacgeston, OR2S 




















A parish paper will fill empty pews, accelerate auxil- 
ik , keep members and community informed, act 
as assistant pastor, 5; up church work. 
OUR CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

Provides any church, school, or society, large or 
small, near or far, with a parish paper with no expense 
to society or church. In fact, hundreds of churches 
make a profit from their papers. Send the coupon 
for free samples and particulars. 
The National Religious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Without obligating me in any way please send 
samples and particulars of your co-operative parish 
paper plan. 
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MISSIONS 





A CONTRAST 


Mr. A. B., 60 years of age, has saved $25,000. He invests his 
money at 5%. His annual income is $1,250. Rates of 
interest fluctuate, however, and may drop to 214% net. 
Mr. A. B.’s income then will be only $625 per year. 


Mr. C. D., 60 years of age, also has saved $25,000. He depends 

- upon its income. He puts his money into the Annuity Bonds 
of THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENE- 
FIT BOARD and receives a guaranteed income of $1,750 
per year, unchangeable as long as he lives. After his decease 
his gift may be made a permanent memorial. The income 
then will provide perpetually for our aged ministers and 
missionaries, their widows and dependent children. 


For information write to 


E. T. TOMLINSON, Executive Secretary 
976 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 











Annuities 


permit those who love the Kingdom to 
give while they receive a life income. 


Annuities 


are tax free— care free. 
Annuities , 

produce larger life income than any 

other safe investment. 





Write to the Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, for full information. 











e e e & & 
The Baptist Missionary Training School 
Prepares Young Women for Larger Christian Service 
One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, will be glad to answer inguries 
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inspirational meeting, with addresses 
covering all the important phases of mis- 
sionary endeavor. We have in this sub- 
stantial report the addresses of President 
Coolidge, Dr. James L. Barton, Bishop 
Herbert Welch, Dr. F. F. Goodsell, 
Bishop Brent, Bishop Edwin Mouzon, 
Miss Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, Mr. J. H. 
Oldham, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, Dr. 
William Axling, Dr. Jonathan Goforth, 
Prof. Jesudson Cornelius, President 
James M. Hensy, Miss Ida Belle Lewis, 
Dean J. D. McCrea, Dean Helen K. 
Hunt,. Miss Margaret E. Burton, Rev. 
Tiyohiko Kagawa, President Mary E. 
Woolley, Dr. John R. Mott, Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, Dr. Julius Richter, Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody, Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, 
and a score of other leaders in mission 
work. Many of these are necessarily 
abbreviated, but all together furnish a 
volume of reliable information for all who 
are interested in this world cause which 
lies at the heart of the Christian church. 
The report is edited by Fennell P. Turner 
and Frank Knight Sanders, which be- 
speaks careful and thorough work. It is 
published for the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America by the Fleming 
H. Revell Co., at $2.50. 

Looking Unto Jesus, by T. Marshall 
Morsey, was written, we are told, at the 
request of many whom he has led out of 
doubt to strong assuring faith in Christ. 
These are familiar talks, emphasizing the 
“great truths of Christianity in the terms 
of Christianity’s person and intended to 
help to bring to men the vision of our 
living Saviour.” (George H. Doran Co.; 
$1.25.) 

The Lord We Love, by Prof. Charles R. 
Erdman of Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary, is a volume of devotional studies in 
the life of Christ characterized by a fine 
reverence and a spirit that imparts devo- 
tion to the reader. Dr. Erdman says 
“there is only one who can solve for all 
the problems which perplex the soul,” 
and this One, Jesus Christ, is set forth at 
different points in His marvelous life. 
(George H. Doran Co.; $1.50.) 


New Books Received 

The Quickening Word, by Margaret E. 
Reed (Christopher Publishing House; $2). 

Education in East Africa (Phelps- 
Stokes Fund; $2.25). 

The Epistles of Paul, by W. J. Cony- 
beare (Philadelphia School of the Bible; 
$1). 

Religions of the Empire, Edited by 
William L. Hare (Macmillan). 

Osman Pasha, by W. J. Rapp (The 
Century Co.;.$1.25). 

















